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DROPPING A SEED. 


THE land was still ; the skies were grey with 
weeping ; 
Into the soft brown earth the seed she cast ; 
Oh! soon, she cried, will come the time of 
reaping, 
The golden time when clouds and tears are 
past ! . 
There came a whisper through the autumn 


haze, 
“Yea, thou shalt find it after many days.” 


Hour after hour she marks the fitful gleaming 
Of sunlight stealing through the cloudy lift ; 

Hour after hour she lingers, idly dreaming, 
To see the rain fall, and the dead leaves 


rift ; 

Oh! for some small green sign of life, she 
prays, 

Have I not watched and waited “ many days”? 


At early morning, chilled and sad, she hearkens 
To om winds that through the poplars 
low ; 
Far over hill and plain the heaven darkens, 
Her field is covered with a shroud of snow: 
Ah, Lord! she sighs, are these thy loving ways? 
He answers — “ Spake I not of many days!” 


The snowdrop blooms ; the purple violet glis- 
tens 
On banks of moss that take the sparkling 


showers ; 
Half-cheered, half-doubting yet, she strays and 
listens 
To finches singing to the shy young flowers ; 
A little longer still his love delays 
The promised blessing —“ after many days.” 


Oh, happy world ! she cries, the sun is shining ! 

Above the soil I see the springing green ; 

I could not trust his word without repining, 

I could not wait in peace for things unseen : 
Forgive me, Lord, my soul is full of praise ; 
My doubting heart prolonged thy “many 

days.” 


Sunday Magazine. I. L. CosHaM. 


FAIR BUT COY. 
[FROM THE ARABIC.] 


HER cheek’s a sentry in advance ; 

A moon that makes the darkness day. 
Her stature is like any Jance, 

And like a waving reed doth sway. 


Her eyes are ever wide awake, 
Though dreamy as a fawn’s to see ! 
The moon is blurred for her sweet sake ; 
The branch is drooping on the tree. 


The fawn before her flies for shame, 
Towards the desert, far and wide ; 

No peer has she, and none can claim 
To be regarded by her side. 
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The fawn that in the glade doth stray, — 
The idol of the fane is she! 

Thou who did’st bid me hope, —I pray 
That I may ne’er despair of thee ! 


To me thou art so coy and cold; 
To others, ever kind and near. 

Our quarrel, like the wars of old, 
Doth linger on from year to year. 


Ah! that is why thy young cheek glows 
With yonder ruddy hue so fair, 
As though it were a distant rose 
Thou takest for a veil to wear. 
E. H. PALMER. 


MY JEWELS. 


PEARL, opal, sard, and amethyst. 
At eventide the message came: 
The opal, with its heart of flame 

And veil of snow, we missed. 


The wonder of the heavenly place, 
The greatness of its mystery known, 
The glory of th’ immaculate throne, 

All shone on the rapt face. 


He whose she was, ended the strife, 
The yearning and the tremulous fears, 
And all the passionate work of years, 
That overbrimmed this life. 


Great heart of flame! thy light we missed ; 
Yet wide the gain as wide the loss ; 
The world grew regal through the cross ; 
And the day comes that binds my gems 
In rarest of rare diadems : 
Pearl, opal, sard, and amethyst. 


E. L. M. 


BION. 


THE wail of Moschus on the mountains crying 
The muses heard, and loved it long ago ; 

They heard the hollows of the hills replying, 
They heard the weeping water’s overflow ; 

They winged the sacred strain— the song un- 


dying, 
The song that all about the world must go— 
When poets for a poet dead are sighing, 
The minstrels for a minstrel friend laid low. 


And dirge to dirge that answers, and the 
weeping 
For Adonais by the summer sea, 
The plaints for Lycidas, and Thyrsis (sleeping 
Far — '; the forest ground called Thes- 
saly’’) ; 
These hold thy memory, Bion, in their keeping, 
And are but echoes of the moan for thee. 
Ballades in Blue China. 





A FEW WEEKS UPON THE CONTINENT. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
A FEW WEEKS UPON THE CONTINENT. 

A FEW weeks spent upon the Continent 
may give one much to see, and much to 
think about without leaving for a mile the 
beaten tracks, and without dwelling for a 
moment on a single fact or a single scene 
mentioned in Murray or in Baedeker. 

If we pass from England to the south 
of Europe any time about the end of Feb- 
ruary, we shall always meet a great army 
of travellers whose faces are set the other 
way. We must meet them, and yet we 
may never see them — for, of this army, 
it may be said that, like the kingdom of 
heaven, “it cometh not with observation.” 
Not only are its advanced guards few and 
far between, but no part of it ever moves 
in masses. Yet its movements are as 
regular as the seasons, and as inevitable 
as the movement of any conquering host. 
Its path is in the air, and its way is often 
over the great deep. Its battalions are 
marshalled without beat of drum. No 


orders are ever heard directing its line of 
march. And yet that line is never left, 
because the points on which its columns 


are to converge are points known to every 
soldier in its ranks. It is the army of 
the birds. They travel in the night, 
sometimes when it is dark and cloudy, 
sometimes in the splendors of the moon. 
During the day, for the most part, they 
rest and feed — not forgetting some gen- 
tle preludings of that “melodious burst 
of song” with which they descend at last 
upon their promised lands. 

Of this great company, on our own 
journey to the south, whom shall we en- 
counter first? It is a pleasant occupation 
to wait for the answer to this question — 
to keep one’s eyes open even in a railway 
train — to peer among the hedgerows — 
to search the flying coppice—and to 
watch the passing clouds. And then 
there is always another great company — 
another army of the birds — who are 
already in possession of the ground — 
whose faces, too, will soon be set on a 
similar journey to the farther north, but 
who have not yet left their winter quar- 
ters. It is always interesting to observe 
how long these remain, and how far the 
two great tides of movement overlap each 
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other, so that the birds which have left 
us for the south in winter, return before 
the departure of those who leave us for 
the north in summer. Then there are 
the local movements of those who never 
wholly leave us either in summer or in 
winter, but who shift their quarters to 
different parts of Europe. It is worth 
noticing too how long they keep congre- 
gated in flocks, and how soon they sepa- 
rate into pairs and scatter for the breed- 
ing season. And then, also, in such a 
journey, there are the fishes to be ob- 
served — the distribution of them in dif- 
ferent parts of Europe—a thing to be 
seen more or less, at every table @héte 
and in every market-place. And, lastly, 
there are the “everlasting hills” with 
their rocky structure, so much better 
seen than in our own island, because of 
the comparative bareness of vegetation. 
With so many questions to be answered, 
and so many things to be observed, the 
dullest journey at the dullest season of 
the year may be full of interest and amuse- 
ment. 

I left London last February in one of 
those miserable days when there is no 
actual fog, and when yet there is noth-’ 
ing to be seen on the earth or in the sky 
but a cold, damp, indistinguishable haze. 
It was a little better in the Channel. The 
sea was almost as muddy as the atmo- 
sphere, which continued to be as dismal 
all the way to Paris. The quantity of 
grey crows which frequent the sandy 
and marshy flats on the coast of France, 
near Boulogne, were the only creatures 
to attract attention. This bird is be- 
coming rare in England from the persecu- 
tion to which it is exposed at the hands 
of gamekeepers. I am afraid I cannot 
defend its reputation. It is unquestiona- 
bly fond of other birds’ eggs, and both 
adroit and audacious in the robbing of 
nests. But it is one of the handsomest 
of the Corvide or crows; and its curious 
habit of lifting shellfish to a considera- 
ble height in the air, and then letting 
them fall upon the stones in order to 
break the shell, is one of the many cases 
in which animal instinct comes close up 
to the borders of deliberative reason. It 
is still common in the western Highlands 
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of Scotland, and in some of the Hebrides. 
Where it can breed in such numbers 
near the coast of France I do not know; 
for it is a shy bird, and generally builds 
in some dark fir-tree in the middle of 
large, unfrequented woods. 

Next day I fear I had a spiteful pleas- 
ure in finding that the whole way from 
Paris to Strasbourg, the climate of France 
could be as foggy and as dismal as the 
climate of England. La belle France! 
Was there ever such a misnomer for the 
greater part of that country? It requires 
a brilliant sun to make it even tolerable 
—dull, naked uplands, or valleys per- 
fectly flat and often very swampy — low, 
featureless hills, rendered hideous by the 
ugliest of all the modes of cultivating the 
vine. And then those everlasting poplars 
generally pollarded, and when not pol- 
larded, then pruned of all side branches, 
stuck like so many broomsticks over the 
dreary landscape. The only redeeming 
feature visible is the cheerful magpie 
—everywhere apparently protected in 
France, and having its nest conspicuous 
in every direction. Why is it that, alone 


of all the Corvida, the magpie builds a 


domed or covered nest? It is a hardy 
bird, and it is difficult to suppose that the 
hen requires more shelter than the rook 
or the jay when she is sitting. It is curi- 
ous to observe that the nests of the mag- 
pie vary very much as to the completeness 
of this shelter. In some cases it is so 
complete that the nest is almost as per- 
fectly domed as that of the common wren. 
In other cases it is much more open; and 
1 observed instances, not a few, in which 
the cover overhead was almost discon- 
nected from the more solid structure be- 
neath, and seemed to be little more than 
.a sort of parasol of scattered sticks. The 
situations, too, chosen for the nest are 
curiously different. Sometimes they are 
built in the tops of the tallest poplars, 
sometimes in low bushes close to the rail- 
way, easily accessible to any passing boy. 
In France, where all other birds are lia- 
ble to unceasing persecution, the magpie 
appears to be held sacred, and has ac- 
quired a proportionate degree of confi- 
dence and familiarity. 

Throughout the great extent of country 
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between Paris and the Rhine, I saw no 
birds at all except a few chaffinches and 
several specimens of the common buz- 
zard (Buteo vulgaris). One of these fine 
hawks sat upon a tree so close to the rail- 
way train that I could have touched him 
with a good salmon-rod, and yet he never 
moved. It is very curious how soon even- 
the wildest birds become accustomed to 
the rush and rattle of a railway train. 
The directness and undeviatingness of 
its course soon reassures them as to its 
perfect indifference to them. The slug- 
gish and sedentary aspect of the buzzard, 
when it is perched, is in strange contrast 
to its beautiful motions on the wing. 
When flying, also, it seems fond of repose, 
for “even in its very motion there is 
rest,” as Wilson has said of the evening 
cloud. But the, motion is at least cease- 
less, and one which can only be sustained 
by the most sustained exertion. How 
often have I watched the wheeling circles 
of this apparently sluggish bird in the up- 
per regions of the air over a mountain- 
side! There is no more graceful motion 
even among the feathered tribes, none 
which exhibits in greater perfection the 
wonders and the mystery of flight. 

The clammy vapors of the Thames 
pursued us even to the Rhine, and as we 
left the great fortress of Strasbourg, 
which the folly and wickedness of the 
third Napoleon has transferred from 
France to Germany, we saw in the 
misty morning extensive preparations to 
strengthen its already strong defences. 
The dull flats on the eastern bank of the 
great German river at that portion of its 
course were not relieved by a single 
glimpse of the hills of the Black Forest. 
Soon, however, they appeared — looming 
out of the obscurity, and grizzled with 
recent snow-showers. A few companies 
of soldiers, busy with that ceaseless drill 
which seems now the chief occupation of 
the Teutonic race, were the only objects 
which relieved the monotony of the line, 
till we dashed in among the hills at Carls- 
ruhe. It was a relief to see trees that 
were not pollarded, hills that were not de- 
nuded for terraces of vine, and all the 
pleasant varieties of ground that are gen- 
erally so wanting in north-eastern France. 
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At last, between Carlsruhe and Stuttgard, 
the vapors began to disperse; a sky — 
cloudy indeed, but still a sky and nota fog 
— became visible, and the rolling uplands 
of Wurtemberg, with their villages and 
spires, afforded fine and distant land- 
scapes. Suddenly from among the clouds 
I saw something flashing alternately black 
‘and snowy white; a stork — (Ciconia 
alba) the very symbol of all I was watch- 
ing for. Since the- days of Jeremiah, and 
probably long before, this grand bird has 
been the type of returning spring, and of 
the wonderful instincts which are embod- 
ied in the migration of the feathered 
tribes. “ Yea, the stork in the heaven 
knoweth her appointed times; and the 
turtle and the crane and the swallow ob- 
serve the time of their coming.” * Prob- 
ably from some distant point of the far 
interior of Africa, —from the great lakes 
which have only of late been revealed to 
us, — across the Atlas, across the Med- 
iterranean, and across the Alps, those 
snowy wings, with their black and power- 
ful quills, had held their steady flight, and 
were now soon to be folded in rest at last 


on some old roof upon the Elbe, or the 
Weser, or the Rhine. 

Under the modes of applying the the- 
ory of evolution which have become com- 
monplace, it is very easy to account for 


everything. The method has become a 
trick. We have only to assume some 
condition opposite to that which now ex- 
ists, and then to explain the change by 
showing that the existing conditions are 
useful and adapted to existing needs. 
Do we wish, for example, to explain why 
the female pheasant is dull-colored? We 
have only to assume that once she was 
gaily colored, and became dull by the gau- 
dier hens being killed off when sitting on 
eggs and by the duller hens being saved. 
Do we wish, on the contrary, to explain 
the brilliant coloring of the male pheas- 
ant? We have only to make the reverse 
assumption — that once they were all dull- 
colored, and that accidental dandies were 
preserved by the admiration and the con- 
sequent selection of the ladies. In like 
manner, the migration of birds is ex- 


* Jer. viii. 7. 
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plained by assuming that once upon a 
time there were no migratory birds, al- 
though there must always have been the 
same changing seasons. Then, a few 
birds came to travel a little way, and then 
a little farther, and so at last they came to 
go a great way, and finally the habit, “ or- 
ganized in the race,” became the migratory 
instinct. It is curious that in this and all 
similar explanations of what are admitted 
to be now pure instincts, the theory de- 
mands that the earliest beginnings were 
more rational than the last developments 
—the commencements were more in the 
nature of intelligent perception than the 
final results, which have become the mere 
mechanical effect of hereditary habits. 
It seems a simpler explanation that as the 
bodies of all creatures are provided with 
organs, so the mind of all creatures, such 
as it may be, is provided with correspond- 
ing impulses; and that the problem of 
the connection between the two was 
always precisely what it is now. 

The narrow glen in which the upper 
course of the Neckar flows must be 
beautiful in summer. Even in the leaf- 
less season of our journey it was very 
pretty. Steep hills covered with coppices 
of beech and oak, here and there break- 
ing into precipices, are enlivened by a 
charming stream, and by numerous vil- 
lages of high-tiled roofs with quaint 
towers. Curiously isolated masses and 
pinnacles of bare rock which stand out 
from among the woods, along the ridges, 
mark to the eye of a geologist the great 
extent to which the hills have been 
denuded from their former elevation. 
Through deep cuttings, and up a steep 
gradient, the railway line gains the sum- 
mit of those hills, and a vast extent of 
country becomes open to the view, all 
trending towards the great valley of the 
Danube. This noble river is reached at 
Ulm, and it was not without interest that 
we looked on the city and the fortress 
which were the scene of one of the most 
remarkable triumphs of Napoleon’s mil- 
itary genius. The famous march by 
which, in 1805, be carried the French 
army from the heights of Boulogne across 
the Rhine, and threading the Black For- 
est, burst upon the Austrian Empire with 
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destructive force, met with its first great 
reward in the capitulation of Ulm. On 
one of the heights near which we passed 
he saw the garrison of thirty thousand 
men, with sixty pieces of artillery, file off 
and lay down their arms before him. But 
if it seemed on that day as if the Con- 
tinent was his, on the very next day it 
was proved that, at least, the seas were 
not, and the battle of Trafalgar put a final 
end to the dreams which had led him to 
his camp at Boulogne. I was glad to see 
the Danube again. In former days I had 
seen it in the most beautiful portion of its 
course —and even here, far nearer its 
origin, and before its volume has become 
equally imposing, it seemed to me to be 
possible to recognize its characteristic 
aspect. Every great river has its peculiar 
flow, almost as every human voice has its 
peculiartone. There is something majes- 
tic in the rolling of the Danube, and the 
impetus with which its stream rushes 
from one side to the other of its banks. 
Beyond Ulm we passed through a district 
of country marked by the dreariest peat 
bogs I have everseen. Those in Ireland 
and in Scotland are always rich in color- 
ing, from the heaths and mosses which 
flourish upon them, and not seldom they 
are the most beautiful feature in the land. 
scape. But these German peat mosses 
have nothing upon them but the scantiest 
grass, through which the black soil ob- 
trudes its ugliness at every point. An 
otherwise uninteresting country was, how- 
ever, soon relieved by extensive woods of 
spruce and Scots fir, and by comfortable 
farms, through which we passed to Mu- 
nich. There can be no mistaking the 
peculiar character of the Isar. It is al- 
ways, as Campbell says of it, “rolling 
rapidly.” It is indeed the only lively 
thing in Munich, whose handsome but 
ponderous streets and buildings were not 
seen to advantage under an untimely fall 
of snow. 

In foreign towns the market-places are 
always interesting. At Munich the show 
of fresh-water fish was curious. Very 
large carp and tench, with eels, and all 
the species which go under the name of 
“ white fish,” were kept alive in tubs, and 
sold whole, or in slices, by weight. The 
hinder legs of frogs, nailed upon triangles 
of wood, were in great profusion. A 
large species of snail (He/ix), with the 
aperture closed apparently by a sort of 
operculum of clay, seemed to be a well- 
recognized article of human fvod. It is, 
indeed, impossible not to be struck by the 
number and variety of alimentary sub- 





stances which are used on the Continent, 
but which prejudice, and ignorance or 
thoughtlessness, prevent the people of 
our own country from consuming. Carp 
and tench are easily bred and multiplied 
in ponds, and are a very nutritious article 
of diet. Frogs’ legs are much used, not 
only over the whole of the south of Eu- 
rope, but over the United States. In 
New York they are among the established 
dishes of the breakfast-table. Fungi of 
various kinds are abundant in all the 
foreign market-places, but with the excep- 
tion of mushrooms, are never seen in our 
own. The produce of our seas is not 
utilized as it ought to be, and unaccount- 
able prejudices prevent some excellent 
fish from being used at all. On the west- 
ern coast of Scotland the skate is regarded 
with aversion by a great part of the pop 
ulation, and eels are never spoken of 
except with disgust: yet they are both 
excellent food, and eels might be bred to 
almost any extent if they were readily 
marketable. They are exported in im- 
mense numbers from the marshes and 
lagoons of the Adriatic, and barrels of 
them salted are exposed in every market- 
place in the towns of Italy. The ova of 
the sea-urchin are eaten all along the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and the 
various kinds of cuttle-fish are universally 
used as food. Seeing a little squid taken 
from a net some years ago at Mentone, I 
asked one of the fishermen whether it 
was good to eat. “£cco/” was his re- 
ply; and suiting the action to the word 
he popped the poor little squid alive into 
his mouth, and the beautiful eyes of the 
little cuttle were seen gleaming with an 
imploring look from the closing cavern 
of the Italian’s jaws. This is rather an 
extreme case ; but when well cooked with 
vegetables the gristly substance of the 
cuttles are a wholesome and excellent 
article of food. In our seas, however, 
they are never caught in sufficient num- 
bers to supply the markets as they do on 
the shores of the Mediterranean. 

This paper is devoted to nature — and 
is intended to avoid both politics and art. 
I will say nothing more therefore of the 
splendid collections which are contained 
in the various galleries of Munich, than 
to mention two objects of very different 
kinds which dwell on my memory with 
special interest. One is the magnificent 
portrait by Titian of the great monarch 
who laid down the sceptre of half the 
world, and retired to live and die in the 
monastery of Yuste. The other consists 
of the horse-trappings of barbaric splen- 
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dor which were taken from the Turkish 
commander in “that great battle in the 
East” in which a Bavarian elector did 
splendid service in repelling the Moslem 
advance upon Christian Europe. The first 
of these objects is one of the finest por- 
traits ever painted by the hand of art — 
one of those which seem to speak — and 
to enable us to see and know the very 


. image of a memorable past. The other 


recalls to our recollection the horrid time 
when the “abomination of desolation” 
which would have been involved in Turk- 
ish conquest seriously threatened the 
heart of Christendom. I could not look 
at the gold and jewels of that caparison 
without seeing in it the symbol of a deliv- 
erance which, indeed, is not yet complete, 
but which mercifully is now approaching 
its final triumph. 

The morning of the 28th of February 
broke in splendid sunshine. All the 
grizzly snows of the previous day were 
melting rapidly, and as we ran over the 
great plain which stretches between Mu- 
nich and the Bavarian Alps, the whole 
country breathed of opening spring, and 
the grand line of serrated peaks before us 
extended from east to west as far as the 
eye could reach in one unbroken line of 
delicate shadows and of glittering light. 
The foldings and undulations of the plain 
are very pretty as we approach the range, 
and pleasant streams are running through 
scattered woods of oak and fir. The 
mountain barrier is quite abrupt. But it 
is here pierced by the great valley of the 
Inn, which opens a way into the very 
heart and centre of the range. A glo- 
rious sky of blue, softened by indefinable 
creamy white, set off the snowy ridges, 
and the hollows broken by peaks and 
precipices of naked rock. One little 
fleecy cloud exhibited what I never saw 
before in a similar situation, a perfect re- 
production of all the colors of the solar 
spectrum disposed in ripples across the 
film of vapor. The effect was very sin- 
gular and very beautiful. The water of 
the Inn, like that of all the other streams 
of that range, is perfectly transparent, 
but when collected in the deeper pools is 
of a peculiar and lovely green. I do not 
know what this color comes from. There 
is no such tinting in the stones over which 
the water runs. Nor does it come from 
any reflection of the vegetation around. 
It is due doubtless to some very minute 
particles of matter held in suspension in 
the water. 

The situation of Innspruck is as beau- 
tiful as a perfectly flat valley walled in by 





precipitous mountains can possibly be. 
It is a position, however, entirely depend- 
ing for its beauty on the most perfect 
weather. When the tops are hid in cloud, 
the flatness of the low ground and the 
steepness of the sides are alike monot- 
onous. But when Innspruck is seen as 
we saw it, in weather perfectly clear, with 
the receding vistas of snow and rock, of 
peak and precipice, marked in aerial per- 
spective for great distances up and down 
the valley, then it is seen to be one of the 
most striking situations in Europe. It is 
an admirable place for studying the rela- 
tion, or the want of relation, which exists 
between the forms of mountains and their 
geological structure. The contest be- 
tween those who dispute whether moun- 
tain forms have been determined by 
sub-aerial denudation or by subterranean 
force, is a contest in geology as idle as 
that which once divided the Neptunists 
and Plutonists. Both agencies must be 
invoked to account for the results we 
see. But subterranean force, that is to 
say force connected with movements of 
the earth’s crust, is unquestionably the 
more fundamental of the two. The no- 
tion that mountains have been simply cut 
out of the solid, by denuding agencies, as 
similar forms might be cut out of a cheese 
by a scoop, is a notion which is as absurd 
as the notion, if indeed it is ever enter- 
tained, that elevations or subsidences ot 
the surface have ever produced mountains 
exactly as we see them now. But move- 
ments such as these must always have 
determined the original lines of drainage, 
and eee of denudation. In the 
Alps round Innspruck the outlines of the 
hills have generally a definite relation to 
the position of their strata. A flat top is 
very often caused by a horizontal disposi- 
tion of the beds—a serrated ridge as 
often represents the points and edges of 
beds which are perpendicular or highly 
inclined. On the other hand the removal 
of material has been evidently enormous ; 
and many of the highest peaks represent 
nothing but the broken fragments of 
strata which have been worn or cut or 
broken across the bedding. It is not 
difficult to see what has become of part 
at least of the material soremoved. Down 
the whole valley of the Inn there is a 
range of lower elevations, some three 
hundred or four hundred feet high, which 
is entirely composed of loose material 
rubbed down and broken off the surround- 
ing mountains. The tops of these lower 
hills seem to mark a line which at some 
former period was the bottom of the val- 
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ley —and the present bed of the stream, 
which is so much lower, has been cut out 
by the river when its waters received ac- 
celerated force, by an elevatory movement 
of the whole country. A great portion of 
the Bavarian plain, which at Munich is 
seventeen hundred feet above the level of 
the existing ocean, seemed to be occupied 
by an immense bed of gravel derived from 
the same source, and which has been 
spread over the sea which then washed 
the northern flanks of the range. Great 
masses of detritus rise high along the 
flanks of the hills, and they seemed to me 
to bear evidence of having been to a con- 
siderable extent rearranged and bedded 
under water. Some very curious pillars 
and columns from twenty to thirty feet 
high, had been cut out of these gravel 
beds by rain-denudation. They were an 
exact reproduction on a smaller scale of 
the “earth-pillars ” described by Lyell* 
as so remarkable in certain valleys on the 
Italian side of the same Alpine range 
near Botzen. At first sight they are not 
unlike some of the “ stacks ” of rock which 
are cut out of acoast-line by thesea. But 
there was a marked difference of form due 
to the difference of material and to the 
difference of the denuding agency. The 
pillars cut out of the pebble beds were all 
conical or rather pyramidal, and sharply 

ointed at the top, showing that they had 
boon cut out gradually from the top down- 
wards, instead of having become isolated 
by the removal of surrounding material 
from below. 

I was surprised to see at Innspruck, 
flying about in the middle of the day, and 
in the most blinding glare of sun, a large 
species of bat, very much resembling our 
own Vespertilio altivolans, which never 
appears till after sunset. A most beauti- 
ful little stoat in its winter fur of snowy 
white was hunting among the stones 
along the embankment of the river, and 
was exciting the angry passions of every 
passing dog. The stoat is one of the few 
remaining animals which testify to the 
greater severity of winter in recent times 
all over the north of Europe. The change 
of color from brown in summer to pure 
white in winter had at one time a protec- 
tive effect from the universal prevalence 
of snow—just as it now has upon the 
ptarmigan on the mountains. In the 
case of the stoat the advantage of the 
change was doubtless in the facility it 
afforded to the animal in approaching its 
prey. But since the climate of northern 


* Principles of Geology, vol. i. (So. 1867), p. 335-40. 
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Europe has become more temperate, and 
snow lies upon the low grounds, at least 
in Britain, for very short periods only, 
the winter coloring of the stoat instead 
of concealing makes it on the contrary 
exceptionally conspicuous. <A_ similar 
case in respect to the mountain hare has 
been met in Ireland by the change of 
color having ceased. In Scotland, where 
the animal has a fitting habitat on the 
higher ranges, the change continues to 
prevail. 

It was not pleasant to observe at Inn- 
spruck the total disregard of all proper 
regulations in respect to the use of fish 
and game which were out of season. 
Trout, which would have been magnificent 
fish if they had been in good condition, 
were presented at table when they were 
thin and soft and tasteless. Some black- 
cock savored strongly of turpentine, a 
taste never attaching to this bird in Scot- 
land. But in Bavaria it is evident that 
the buds of the different species of pine 
must be the principal food of the species, 
at least in winter. In Scotland, as every 
planter must know to his cost the black- 
cock is very fond of the buds of young 
Scots-fir plants, but this article of diet 
does not seem to be there usual or exclu- 
sive enough to affect the flesh. 

In crossing the Brenner and descend- 
ing the long valley which leads by Trent 
upon Verona, the splendors of a gorgeous 
sunset lit up the wonderful forms of the 
Dolomite Mountains, and when, passing 
through “J/talia irridente,”’? we opened 
the great Lombard plain, a brilliant starry 
night had succeeded to a perfect day. It 
was, however, like a fine night in winter, 
and the cold winds which we fouhd con- 
tending in the north of Italy with a pow- 
erful sun, harmonized only too well with 
the complaints everywhere made of the 
long and bitter winter which had been 
endured. The magnificent cypresses of 
the Guisti Gardens, which are among the 
ornaments of Verona, and which are said 
to be five hundred years old, had been 
seriously damaged, and less robust plants 
of the same tree were everywhere browned 
and blighted. Many of the more delicate 
evergreens and even pines had been 
Killed. 

In the museum at Verona I had an 
opportunity of seeing a fine collection of 
the fossil fish of Monte Bolca, and also 
of the vegetable forms with which they 
are associated. The beautiful preserva- 
tion of these fish is well known. They 
are contained ina grey, compact limestone 
from one of the lower hills which abut on 
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the Alpine range between Verona and 
Vicenza. They belong to that mysterious 
but most fruitful miocene or later eocene 
age when the vegetation of a warm cli- 
mate covered some great continent which 
extended to near the pole, and the remains 
of whose luxuriant forests are now sealed 
in the rocks, and under the glaciers of 
Greenland and Spitzbergen. How that 
vegetation could flourish under the condi- 
tions of darkness which must have always 
prevailed during winter in the Arctic 
regions, is a problem not easily solved. 
In the land which is now Italy the vege- 
tation of that time seems to have been 
tropical or sub-tropical. Large leaves 
and stems belonging to various species 
of palm were abundant on the marble 
slabs which also contained the fish. The 
reat interest of that age lies especially 
in this — thatthere is reason to believe 
that during it there was continuous land 
between at leasfthe northern parts of the 
Old and the New World, and that the 
community of @nimal forms which still 
marks the fauna of the two great conti- 
nents of the globe dates from that epoch. 
On the floor of the grand old Lombard 
church which is dedicated to San Xeno, 
the patron saint of Verona, I saw what 
explained in some degree the history and 
structure of that very peculiar local mar- 
ble which has been so extensively used 
in all the ecclesiastical buildings and dec- 
orations of the north of Italy. It is a 
marble of different tints of a dull red and 
of reddish yellow passing into each other 
in a mottled pattern not unlike the dap- 
plings on the coat of a horse. On one 
of the steps of this marble leading down 
to the beautiful crypt there is a very fine 
specimen of an ammonite, and on other 
portions of the pavement, which is all 
composed of the same material, I detected 
several other less perfect examples, some 
of which seemed to me to reveal the fact 
that this marble is almost entirely com- 
posed of the seffa or joints of these old 
cephalopods or cuttle-fish which have 
been broken up and re-cemented in one 
common calcareous paste. The place oc- 
cupied in the history of organic life b 
the several orders of cuttle-fish whic 
lived in chambered shells (Vaxéilida) is 
extremely curious. In the most ancient 
rocks in which they appear these shells 
were quite straight, cylindrical, and taper- 
ing to a point—hence called orthocera- 
tites. In later ages they became curled 
inwards towards the point. Still later 
this curling increased, until the shell be- 
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came convoluted, or twisted round a cen- 
tre. Still later, again, these convolutions 
became closer, and, as it were, tighter, 
until at last they assumed the well-known 
coiled form of the ammonite which, of 
various patterns, flourished in innumera- 
ble quantity in the seas of the secondary 
age. They are still represented in our 
existing seas by one or two species of 
nautilus, which, although a very beauti- 
ful shell, is but a fragile representation 
of the splendid and massive forms which 
have been fossilized in the oolite and the 
lias. The great interest attaching to 
this vast variety of forms in the science 
of biology lies in the fact that, in respect 
to them, or, at least in respect to one 
great series of them, it cannot be argued 
that the geological record is imperfect. 
That record is, indeed, always very im- 
perfect in respect to terrestrial forms of 
life, because comparatively so few of them 
can ever be preserved in aqueous deposits, 
and because so many get destroyed. But 
the same conditions do not attach to 
those forms of life which have been 
marine. A complete and perfect series 
of certain of these forms may very easily 
be preserved in the deposits of any given 
age. The imperishable nature of shells 
generally, and especially of shells so solid 
as the ammonites, together with the fact 
that all that lived in any given area of the 
sea must have been preserved in its de- 
— as we actually find them to have 

een — are circumstances which give us 
every reason to believe that we have a 
very complete record of the succession of 
these forms, and this, too, for periods 
of time so long that during them many 
new species did actually appear. In the 
deposits of the lias, for example, we have 
in the south of England, and elsewhere, 
an immense series of deposits which ap- 
pear to have been continuous and undis- 
turbed during the time of their deposition, 
and are continuous and undisturbed still. 
They are crowded with millions of am- 
monites of all forms and patterns, of all 
ages and sizes, and yet the method or the 

rocess by which new species have been 
introduced is as mysterious in respect to 
them as in respect to other forms of life 
in which no such perfect series anywhere 
exists. No less than two hundred species 
are known in this one geological forma- 
tion, of which one hundred and six are 
confined to a particular division of it. All 
these appeared quite suddenly, and in the 
next division of the same deposit their 
places were taken by forms which are 
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wholly new.* Whence did these come, 
and how did they arise? No man can 
tell. The facts do not suggest gradual 
passages and insensible gradations. One 
particular species, for example, appears 
suddenly in one particular bed or stratum 
only a few inches thick — appears in this 
bed alone, and is absolutely wanting in 
every other whether above or below it. 
True it is that the differences of pattern 
which distinguish these species from each 
other are often small. But whether they 
be large or small they are always constant. 
They appear suddenly, and as suddenly 
their place is supplied by some new 
variety which during another period re- 
mains as fixed and constant as all the 
rest. It seems to me to be quite certain, 
from this history of the genesis of am- 
monites, that the origin of their specific 
distinctions has not been an origin due to 
minute and accidental variations, but an 
origin due to sudden changes effected 
under a law of birth or of evolution of 
which we know nothing, and to which 
nothing analogous has been ever seen 
since man appeared, or at least since man 
observed. The doctrine that nature does 
nothing fer saltum is a doctrine which, 
in so far as it is true at all, has been 
wonderfully misunderstood. The con- 
tinuity of nature is a continuity of causa- 
tion, nct a mere continuity of effects. 
New things may appear very suddenly in 
perfect consistency with being the result 
of long and gradual preparation. Leaps 
the most tremendous —transitions the 
most violent — may be the outcome of a 

erfect continuity. If all creatures have 

een born from pre-existing forms, the 
—— evidence is that they have been 

orn suddenly — with deviations from the 
parent stock, which have been reached 
at once, and which have remained fixed 
and definite until a new variation has 
arisen. 

On our breakfast table at Venice I 
made a discovery in natural history which 
surprised me much. Among some slices 
of fried fish there were certain pieces of 
a peculiar shape, which on being tasted 
betrayed themselves at once as crusta- 
cean, and crustaceans, too, of peculiar 
excellence. They seemed like gigantic 
prawns taken out of the shell and fried. 
An immediate investigation followed. 
The waiter could give me no satisfactory 
information. The landlord, on being ap- 
pealed to, could only tell me that the dish 

* I owe these details to my friend Mr. Etheridge, of 


the Geological Survey, who is the highest authority on 
the subject 





was composed of a kind of lobster or 
crayfish which was much esteemed at 
Venice. I begged that some specimens 
might be brought to me in the shell. 
What was my astonishment to see pro- 
duced my old friend the Norway lobster 
(Nephrops Novregicus), a crustacean of 
the northern seas, and yet here apparently 
abundant. in the Adriatic. The circum- 
stances connected with this beautiful 
crustacean are peculiar. Although I have 
recently found it to be abundant on the 
west ccast of Scotland, I had never seen 
this lobster, or even heard of it, until I 
began some eight or ten years ago to 
use a dredge net from a steam yacht at 
depths and in places not usually resorted 
to for taking fish. Its habitat on the west 
coast is at depths from ten to twenty 
fathoms on a muddy bottom.. It is rare, 
or wholly absent, in the deep arms of the 
ocean which form the sea-lochs of the 
western Highlands. But, have dredged 
it in abundance round theyshores of Mull, 
of Eigg, and of Arran. When fresh 
caught it is one of the most beautiful 
creatures which can be taken out of the 
sea. Instead of the dark browns and 
blues which are the coloring of the lob- 
sters and crabs that frequent shallower 
water, and which have long been known 
as articles of food, the nephrops comes 
out of the water shining in brilliant and 
transparent tints of yellow, of orange, and 
of red—with a carapace or shell of ex- 
quisite sculpturing—long graceful legs 
and claws, ornamented with embossed 
balls and ridges of the purest white ; 
large, black eyes, and antenne as if made 
of coral. Of late, dredging operations 
for flat fish have been extending on the 
coasts of Scotland, and I was glad to see 
last autumn a good supply ef the nepkrops 
on sale at the shop of Mr. Anderson, the 
fishmonger, in George Street, Edinburgh. 
They were reported, however, to be con- 
sidered comparatively tasteless and very 
inferior to the common lobster. But I 
must stand up for the nephrops, the flesh 
of which is, in my opinion, always good, 
and, when cooked as it was cooked at 
Venice, is really excellent. But now for 
the curiosity of the occurrence of this 
crustacean at Venice; so far as my oppor- 
tunities of observation have gone, it is 
unknown on the Riviera coasts of the 
Mediterranean. A large, spiny crayfish, 
quite as large as an average lobster, is 
common in the markets of Cannes and of 
Genoa. Smaller crustaceans of peculiar 
and interesting forms are not uncommon. 
But nothing like the nephrops is ever to 
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bé seen. I have never seen it in the Lon- 
don markets, nor in the local markets of 
the south of England. It seems to be 
essentially a northern form. How is it 
that it reappears in the Adriatic? This 
opens a very curious question on the 
distribution of marine life, and on the 
geological history of the corresponding 


‘distribution of land and sea. Is it pos- 


sible that the Adriatic may be a portion 
of the Mediterranean basin which at one 
time had a communication with the north- 
ern seas, and that the nephrops is a 
survivor of a northern fauna which has 
been destroyed in the warmer waters of 
the rest of that basin? If this be so, the 
nephrops will not stand alone; but the 


fishes of the Adriatic,.and probably other 


marine forms, will show the same old 
connection. It was in harmony with this 
inference that I observed soles and floun- 
ders in the markets of Venice, which 
seemed to be almost of a northern type, 
and very different from the fishes of the 
rest of the Mediterranean. In like man- 
ner some shellfish (bivalve mollusca), 
which I saw being eaten by the gondo- 
liers in Venice, seemed not less distinctly 
like the forms with which I am familiar 
on the coasts of Scotland. The large 
quantity of snow water which descends 
into the Adriatic from the Dinaric or 
Dalmatian Alps, and from other high 
mountain ranges which discharge their 
drainage into it, keeps down its temper- 
ature below that of the rest of the Medi- 
terranean, and, as a consequence, | learn 
from Dr. Giinther that it is the only por- 
tion of that sea which contains Sa/monti- 
de —true migratory trout which ascend 
the rivers and descend again into the salt 
water. Such is also the case, I believe, 
with the Black Sea, into which the great 
Salmo hucho ascends and descends along 
the Danube. This, however, is a much 
less significant fact than the existence of 
a peculiar northern fauna, purely marine, 
in the Adriatic, because there are trout in 
abundance in streams which fall into the 
Gulf of Genoa; and although they are not 
migratory in the streams of the maritime 
Alps, and never descend into the Medi- 
terranean, yet the habit of migration into 
the sea might be acquired and again lost 
according to changes of temperature. 
But a purely marine form which belongs 
to a northern fauna cannot have been in- 
troduced into the Adriatic except by some 
geographical channels of communication 
with the Atlantic. It is just possible, but 
not probable, that the nephrops may really 
exist continuously in the deeper waters of 





the Atlantic and of the Mediterranean all 
the way from the Irish and Scotch shores 
to the Adriatic, and may approach the 
shoaler waters there only hecnsee of their 
lower temperature. My own belief, how- 
ever, is that the peculiar fauna of the 
Adriatic is the survival of a time when 
the waters of the North Sea found en- 
trance there over what are now the lower 
passes of the Alps: and that this time 
belongs to that period of the glacial epoch 
when we know from other evidence that 
there was a submergence of the land in 
our own islands to the extent of at least 
two thousand feet. Mr. Gladstone has 
inferred from the Homeric poems that in 
their time the Adriatic was conceived to 
have an outlet to the north. I am afraid, 
however, that it would be safer to attrib- 
ute this notion to the imagination, or to 
the limited knowledge of the bard, than to 
suppose that in an age which, after all, is 
comparatively recent, there can have been 
any living memory or tradition of a con- 
dition of things dating from the great ice 
age. 

"Ghee is, indeed, another question of 
far higher interest connected with this 
great submergence or subsidence of the 
land towards the close of the glacial 
epoch. Some recent papers by M. Le- 
normant on the various traditions of the 
world on the subject of a deluge, have 
summed up the evidence in favor of the 
universality of this tradition, and of the 
conclusion that it points to the memory of 
some actual fact, and not merely to a 
common fancy or imagination. Now, one 
thing seems to be certain — that no sud- 
den or even rapid submergence of the 
land beneath the sea could have taken 
place in times so recent as the first ex- 
istence of man, without leaving evidence 
of the movement in the distribution of 
gravels and other transported material 
over the whole area submerged. The 
question therefore arises — have we any 
such evidence? The childish attempts 
which were made in the beginnings of 
geological science to connect the discov- 
ery ot fossil shells with the traditions of 
a deluge, have thrown such discredit upon 
the very idea of there being any geologi- 
cal evidence whatever in favor of that 
tradition, that the question has almost 
ceased to attract attention. Yet I cannot 
help thinking that recent discoveries must 
inevitably revive it, although in a form 
which is entirely new. The deluge, if it 
ever happened, must have covered im- 
mense areas of country with sand and 
gravel. Subsequent denudation by rain, 
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by rivers, and by the currents produced 
during the process of re-elevation, would 
certainly obscure that evidence, and we 
must therefore expect to find it broken 
and fragmentary. But making allowance 
for this, it seems to me that such evidence 
does exist in the existing distribution of 
sands and gravels, which are known in 

eology as the quarternary gravels — and 
in the fact only ascertained in recent 
years, that these gravels do contain, in 
some places abundantly, the proofs of the 
pre-existence.of man. It is, indeed, usu- 
ally assumed that all these gravels are 
river gravels, that is to say, gravels always 
deposited by existing streams, and not by 
marine action. 

Even if this were true it would by no 
means dispose of the question, because 
there are conceivable conditions under 
which the materials transported by a del- 
uge might, in particular places, be of 
purely local origin. But the evidence in 
favor of this limitation seems to me to be 
inconclusive. My impression is that the 
flint weapons of the so-called palzolithic 
man have been found in gravels which 
cannot have been derived exclusively 
from any existing river, and which con- 
sist in part of materials which must have 
been carried from a distance, and rolled 
by oceanic currents. This: is a subject 
which cannot be pursued bere. It is 
enough to say that the extensive discovery 
of gravels containing human weapons is 
a discovery which appears to have a bear- 
ing on the question of a deluge that has 
been by no means yet worked out. It 
proves conclusively that some action of 
water of a powerful kind has been exerted 
over great areas of the existing land since 
man was born. Much of this action has 
certainly been marine. It is impossible 
to examine the pebbles upon any garden 
walk which has been gravelled out of the 
well-known Kensington deposit, without 
seeing that there are many of these peb- 
bles which cannot have been derived 
from the present valley of the Thames. 
On the top of the hills which enclose that 
valley —at Cliveden, for example, near 
Maidenhead, where I have often exam- 
ined them —there are masses of gravel 
full of quartz and other crystalline rocks, 
rolled and rounded, and brought from 
such distances as the hills of Wales. 
These are well known to geologists as 
the “ High-Level Gravels,” and appear to 
be the remains of a sheet which was once 
continuous before the existing valleys 
were excavated out of the surface which 
the sea had left. Upon those Welsh hills 
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themselves detached patches of gravel 
with marine shells have been found at an 
elevation of some thirteen or fourteen 
hundred feet above the present level of 
the sea. Such a submergence as this 
must have had all the effects of a deluge 
in the whole area over which it prevailed. 
Nor do these facts stand alone. There 
are others connected with the destruction 
of “the pleistocene mammalia,” and the 
curious way in which their bones are 
sometimes found closely packed in im- 
mense numbers in caves and fissures of 
rock — facts which all indicate death by 
drowning, and the transport of countless 
carcases by powerful currents of water 
running in particular directions, and de- 
positing their spoils on particular spots. 
It is, indeed, most difficult to understand 
very clearly how the thing has been done. 
But this, at least, may be said with tol- 
erable certainty, that the agency of water 
under unusual conditions of sweep and 
flow seems to be an indispensable element 
in any possible explanation. 

On leaving Venice and stopping at 
Padua, I observed there the first bird 
indicative of spring. It was the grey 
wagtail (Motacilla flava), one of the 
most beautiful of our own British birds, 
which haunts every running stream in 


Scotland, and rears its young very often 


amidst the mist of waterfalls. For grace 
of form, for brilliancy of color, and for 
liveliness of movement, there is no feath- 
ered creature more attractive than this 
wagtail, which is much misnamed when 
it is called “grey.” The clear sulphur 
yellow of its breast is about the most shin- 
ing color on the. banks of our summer 
streams. I have seen stray individuals 
at Inverary in the middle of winter; but 
most of the birds leave us during that 
season and reappear some time in the 
course of April. In the winter of 1878-9 
I observed it at Cannes. It is nowhere 
an abundant species, but widely distrib- 
uted in Scotland. 

The great plain of Lombardy, in sum- 
mer and in a clear day, when the Alps 
are visible on one side and the Apennines 
on the other, has a charm altogether its 
own. The universal and rich cultivation, 
the vines trained from tree to tree among 
the shining mulberry leaves, the glitter- 
ing snows of the Alpine peaks seen 
through the purple haze, the villas and 
the farms, and the ancient historic towns 
—all these form a combination of singu- 
lar interest and beauty; and so far as 
some of these features are concerned the 
interest can never be lost. But the Lom- 
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bard plain when seen in dull weather, and 
before the leaves have budded or the 
crops appeared above ground, is dulness 
itself. The perfect flatness, the monoto- 
nous repetition of trees reduced by pollard- 
ing to mere bushes with only a few straight 
sticky branches suffered to grow, and the 
dull coloring of the naked soil, make the 
whole very wearisome. As to birds, 
hardly any were to be seen, except indeed 
one flock of rooks near Milan, which 
rather surprised me, as it is difficult to 
see where they could establish a rookery 
in such a country, and the bird is by no 
means common in southern Europe. In 
driving from Milan to visit the Certosa 
of Pavia we had an opportunity of seeing 
something of the fish fauna of the coun- 
try, in the innumerable canals and runlets 
of water which are most ingeniously car- 
ried at all sorts of levels over the country 
for the purposes of irrigation. The water 
in these channels is generally beautifully 
clear, and many of them have the charac- 
ter of sharply-running streams, rich in 
aquatic weeds, and winding among the 
roots of willows. The fishing of these 
watercourses with nets at the end of long 
poles seemed to be the occupation of a 
class. On examining the basket of one 
of these fishermen, there was really a 
curious display of small fish of all sorts 
and kinds — roach and dace, minnows 
and eels, and small pike, with a few un- 
fortunate frogs. A single pair of the jay 
and a few starlings, some pied wagtails, 
and a pipit very like our shore-lark, were 
the only birds | saw in a drive of more 
than forty miles. 

One great interest to a geologist in the 
Lombard plain is the distinctness with 
which its perfect flatness of general level 
enables us to see how that flatness has 
been invaded by the protrusion of glaciers 
from the Alpine range during the great 
ice age. All along the foot of that 
range, wherever there is the opening of 
any great glen or valley, there invariably 
we see long ridges, and mounds of low 
hills and hummocks, rising above the 
dead level of the plain. These have nat- 
urally always afforded the strongest mili- 
tary positions; and in the innumerable 
wars which have been waged in and for 
that fair land — which has had the “ dono 
infelice di bellezza” — the great moraines, 
which have been left by ancient glaciers, 
have been the sites of some of the most 
celebrated battles. In the latest times, 
Solferino, Villafranca, and Custoza, have 
all been fought on the rubbish-heaps of 
old Alpine glaciers. And what rubbish- 
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heaps they are! Wherever the railway 
has cut through these mounds and hills, 
we see the rolled and broken fragments 
of every variety of rock which enters into 
the composition of the Alps. In a deep 
cutting near Como, the sections are par- 
ticularly interesting. Great masses of 
granite, of all sorts and sizes, are jumbled 
up with limestones and schists and quartz- 
ites — all more or less ground and rubbed 
—and all brought there from some old 
peak or precipice which once was high in 
air, and which shed its fragments on the 
great river of ice below. The extent to 
which the smaller fragments are generally 
rolled and rounded is rather puzzling. 
This is not the work of glaciers so muc 
as the work of water, and the existing 
streams show such pebbles in abundance; 
but these streams are not large enough to 
account for the enormous supply of ma- 
terial of this particular form, which is 
distributed all over the northern area of 
the Lombard plain. It is, however, easy 
to conceive the scene as it was in the 
glacier age. The great valley of the Po 
was then occupied by the sea, into which 
enormous glaciers protruded, as they now 
do into the seas of Greenland and of 
Smith Sound, presenting continuous walls 
of ice opposite all the larger valleys, and 
discharging from the ends as well as from 
the sides, th® rubbish which fell on them 
from the rocky walls under which they 
passed. 

Among the conclusions arrived at b 
geological science, there is not one which 
rests on more assured evidence than the 
conclusion that a climate similar to that 
which now prevails in the Arctic Circle 
extended, at some comparatively recent 
time, to much more southern latitudes, 
embracing the greater part of England, 
and extending to the Alpine chain in 
Continental Europe. The demonstration 
of this conclusion is various, abundant, 
and cumulative; but, like every other 
conclusion in respect to the great agen- 
cies which have been concerned in geo- 
logical change, this one has been pushed 
to extremes which are extravagant. 


Amongst these is the theory that all or 
most of the fresh-water lakes of Europe 
have been scooped out of the solid rock 


by the action of glaciers. That all val- 
leys which have ever had a glacier have 
been deepened by its flow is quite certain; 
but glaciers have in all cases followed 
pre-existing lines of drainage, and these 
cannot have been originally determined 
by their action. Moreover, the contours 
shown by the soundings in the Lake of 
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Como, for example, exhibit lines which 
cannot be accounted for by the action of 
a glacier. Flowing ice, bearing in its 
substance stones of all shapes and kinds, 
must have a powerful abrading action 
upon the slope down which it flows; it is 
competent to deepen the groove in which 
it lies, to rub down prominences, and, in 
proportion to the ws a ¢ergo and to its 
own mass, may even ascend opposing ele- 
vations. But I have seen no evidence 
adduced to show that a glacier can dig 
out holes deep below the general slope of 
its own bed, these holes having almost 
recipitous sides. On the other hand, 
ake basins, such as that of Como, are 
easily accounted for if we suppose that 
the surrounding mountain forms have 
been mainly due to corrugations and fold- 
ings and subsidences of the rocky strata, 
effected by the action of subterranean 
force. And who can doubt that this sup- 
position is the true one, who looks for a 
moment at the disposition of the beds in 
the mountains of the Como range? The 
strata are all twisted and contorted, or 
inclined at every variety of angle — now 
seeming to plunge into the bed of the 
lake, — now parallel with the bank, — 
now broken across it. Whenever these 
foldings and fractures were effected, they 


must have produced some cogresponding 
effects upon the surface; that surface 
must have been raised into elevations at 
one place and must have fallen into hol- 


lows at another. There is nothing mys- 
terious in the fact that these hollows 
should frequently fall below the general 
level of the pre-existing drainage of the 
country, and every such hollow would 
necessarily be filled with water,'and so 
become a lake. 

The memory of a pleasant time sep- 
arated from the present by an interval of 
thirty-seven years, led me to revisit De- 
sinzano, at the south-western corner of 
the Lago di Garda. It was not less beau- 
tiful than my recollection of it. Alone of 
all the Italian lakes, that of Garda ex- 
tends far beyond the southern margin of 
the mountain range, and projects itself 
into what was once the Lombard plain. 
But the waters of the lake are held in 
check, and dammed up by vast mounds 
and low hills of glacial debris, through 
which the Mincio escapes into the valley 
of the Po. Old castles and towers of the 
Middle Ages crown some of the heights, 
whilst all are richly cultivated with “corn, 
and wine, and oil.” The great expanse of 
the lake, at the lower end —its glorious 
breadth of greens and blues, with its far 
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perspective among the mountains, and the’ 
gorgeous coloring of the large boats, with 
sails of golden yellow and of orange red, 
combine to make this, to my mind, the 
most beautiful and attractive of all the 
Italian lakes. We drove to the promon- 
tory of Sermione — the ancient Sermio — 
which was the villa of the Latin poet 
Catullus, and has been celebrated by him 
in characteristic verse. It was a glorious 
day as we drove along the sandy neck of 
land which connects the promontory with 
the shore, and passed under the pictur- 
esque machicolated towers and arches 
which guarded the entrance in the days of 
the Scalas of Verona. Seated on the top 
of the cliffs among olive-trees and peach- 
blossoms, we looked down into the green 
and pellucid waters of the lake, and 
watched the grebes which in small par- 
ties were fishing not far from shore. I 
could not make out the species, which was 
much darker in color than any with which 
I am familiar. On returning to the little « 
piazza of the fishing village where our ' 
horses had “put up,” we noticed among ! 
some clothes hung up to dry a coverlet of 
a very unusual and beautiful pattern. It 
was made of pure white squares of knitted . 
cotton, with a simple four-petalled flower, 
or “ quatre-foil,” raised in the centre of 
each square. One traces with pleasure 
in Italy, even in such small things as 
these, the taste and the sense of beauty 
which belong to her ancient civilization. 
An inquiry as to the owner and the knit- 
ter of this work, brought out a very pretty 
woman who parted with it for forty francs. 
She seemed modestly pleased with the 
commendation of the stranger, who with 
a happy ambiguity as to the object of ad- 
miration addressed to her the words, “ £ 
molto bella.” 

The whole country about the Lago di 
Garda was curiously destitute of birds. 
But at Bellagio on the Lake of Como I 
saw a few of our commoner species — 
the blackbird, the tree-creeper, some tit- 
mice of a species I could not determine, 
and a fine pair of ospreys which were 
wheeling overhead. On the morning of 
the day —the 15th of March —on which 
we left this lovely place, a single pair of 
swallows had arrived. But it was the 
crag martin (Hirundo rupestris),a species 
unknown in England, and which remains 
throughout the winter at Nice, if not at 
some other spots of the Riviera. I do 
not know the range of this species north- 
wards, but I have never seen it north of 
the Alps. 

There is one point of curious interest 
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connected with the fauna of the Italian 
lakes, and that is the fish, the excellence 
of which every visitor must have ap- 
preciated, which goes under the local 
name of the agont. It is a small fresh- 
water herring, of excellent flavor, much 
larger than the sardine, but a good deal 
smaller than the pilchard. The account 
which was given to me on the lakes was, 
that this fish was purely fresh-water and 
never left the lake; that at certain sea- 
sons it retired to, the deeps, and ap- 
proached the shores about the month of 
May. Now, on inquiring of my friend 
Dr. Giinther of the British Museum, I 
found it to be his opinion that this fish is 
identical with the British twaite-shad 
(Clupea fintay, which is a marine species, 
although at times it ascends the course 
of the rivers, running up the Rhine as 
far as the junction of the Neckar, and the 
Nile as far as the lower cataracts. The 
agoni is therefore a survivor in the Ital- 
ian lakes from the times when these lakes 
were either actually arms of the sea 
which occupied the Lombard plain, or 
were at least easily accessible from that 
sea by rivers which presented no obsta- 
cles to the migration of this fish. Shoals 
of agoni would certainly have small 
chance of ever reaching their destination 
if they had to run the gauntlet of ascent 
and descent through the present course 
of the Mincio, the Adige, and the Po. 
Every case in which fish now confined to 
fresh waters, whether fluvial or lacustrine, 
can be identified as a species which has 
been marine, is of the highest interest 
both in a zoological and geological point 
of view. It exhibits, ite some degree 
it measures, the extent to which species 
can be adapted to great changes in physi- 
cal conditions. The change, however, is, 
of course, not so remarkable in the case of 
fish which are migratory from one kind of 
water to the other. 

At Parma I had an opportunity of ob- 
serving that the migratory thrushes which 
are so largely consumed all over Italy, 
had not yet disappeared from the country. 
1 have found these species to be almost 
exclusively the red-wing, the common 
song-thrush, the blackbird, and the rock- 
thrush. I have never observed the missel 
thrush in the markets. The common 
song-thrush of the British islands never 
wholly leaves them in winter, for a certain 
number remain with us throughout the 
year. But there is a general movement 
to the south; and I suspect that all over 
the northern part of Europe where the 
winters are much more severe than in 
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England, the song-thrush always migrates. 
At Parma I found the /ordi tasting 
strongly of juniper or of turpentine in 
some form, and I had occasion to notice 
soon after that the juniper is abundant on 
the Apennines. 

At Bologna, just outside the walls, 
there is an eminence crowned by a royal 
chateau and a church, San Michale in 
Bosco, from which there is a fine view of 
the city, and of the Lombard plain. 
Among some tall poplars which were in 
full blossom, and hanging with catkins of 
rich browns and reds, I noticed in the 
intense sunlight the movement of wings, 
—that kind of movement too which is 
characteristic of the Sy/viade, or war- 
blers. Through a small but good hand 
telescope, I soon detected one of the ad- 
vanced guard of the grand army. Of all 
the corps of which that army is composed, 
no one marches with a lighter step than 
the corps which thus met me at Bologna. 
Who that loves birds does not love the 
willow wrens? One of the species, the 
chiff-chaff (Sy/via hippolais), is the very 
earliest of all our spring arrivals. It is, 
however, unequally distributed, is rare in 
Scotland, and has a monotonous note. 
But the second arrival in our country of 
this family of birds is one of the bless- 
ings of the year. In every copse and in 
every wood all over the British isiands, 
the common willow wren (Sylvia trochi- 
Zus)is the harbinger of summer. There 
is no clump of birch in the farthest and 
loneliest moor in the Highlands of Scot- 
land which does not hold its pair of willow 
wrens. The song is so sweet, so gentle, 
so plaintive, that it seems the very voice 
of peacefulness and of rest. And then all 
its congeners follow it with a rush, so that 
a few days after that song has been dis- 
tinguished, all other songs are heard. A 
third species was first distinguished by 
Gilbert White, and is now known as the 
beech wren (Sy/via sibilatrix), from its 
favorite habitat being the foliage of tall 
beech woods. I have seen it, however, 
and heard it among the aspens and birches 
at Balmoral in the valley of the Dee. On 
the Continent there are several closely 
allied species, and the bird I saw at Bo- 
logna may have been one of these. 
Along with it there were several of the 
fire-crested wren (Regulus ignicapilla), a 
species which in the south of Europe 
seems to replace our own gold-crest (Reg- 
ulus cristatus) At Cannes during the 
winter of 1878-9, I found that all the 
Reguli, which were by no means uncom- 
mon, belonged to the fire-crest, and not 
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to the gold-crest. In America there is a 
third species of this genus which is closely 
allied to the European, but is a distinct 
form. It is a very curious fact that some 
years ago a naturalist from Glasgow who 
was shooting specimens of the gold-crest 
on the banks of Loch Lomond, found, on 
examining several individuals which he 
had killed, that one of them was the 
American variety. It has often occurred 
to me that this is a very significant fact 
in respect to the origin of species so 
nearly alliedas these. Itis quite impossi- 
ble that an American Regulus can ever 
have crossed the ocean. The only alter- 
native is to suppose that the particular 
variation which constitutes that variety a 
definite and established species in Amer- 
ica, is a variation which the genus is 
liable to assume by what in botany is 
called a “sport,” and it is easy to suppose 
that it might become fixed or constant. 

In crossing the Apennines to Florence 
on the 19th of March, we saw the first 
chimney swallow (Hirundo rustica), the 
arrival of which, therefore, in that part of 
Italy, seems to precede its arrival in the 
west of Scotland bya full month. At the 
Certosa near Florence both this species 
and the martin (Hirundo urbica) were 
abundant, and the monks informed me that 
their arrival was very regular every year 
about the same time. 

After the cold winds, the bare soil, and 
the leafless trees, among which we had 
lived in the north of Ital , it was pleas- 
ant indeed to rush at railway speed into 
the garden culture and the luxuriant veg- 
etation of the delicious Riviera. There are 
few changes of climate so sudden and 
complete as that which one experiences 
in passing from the northern to the south- 
ern side of the maritime Alps. Under 
their great walls of marble — facing the 
sun — the cold winds of winter are effec- 
tually cut off, and the ornithologist is 
confused on the subject of the migration 
of birds, by finding during the whole of 
winter not a few of the species which 
could not live for a week on the other side 
of that protecting barrier. The greater 
part of our summer visitors go farther 
south for their winter quarters. They 
cross the Mediterranean and pass the 
cold months in the wide extent of coun- 
try which lies between the Atlas and 
the southern shores of that sea. But, 
when resident at Cannes during the win- 
ter of 1878-9, I found that the olive- 
groves of that beautiful region were full 
of at least two species of the willow wren, 
and of blackcaps. The Dartford warbler 
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(Melizophilus undatus) 1 once saw in the 
middle of winter at San Remo. There 
was one little bird too at Cannes, of shy 
and furtive habits, which for a long time 
I could not identify. Although often 
close to me, it seemed to have an instinc- 
tive perception of the moment when any 
aperture in the leaves or branches had 
uncovered it to view, and a rapid flight to 
closer shelter left me no other indication 
than a bluish-gray back, with the two 
outward feathers of the tail conspicuously 
white. Very early in the mornings it 
used to haunt the roses which climbed 
around our windows ; and on some occa- 
sions its song was so clear and loud as to 
awaken those who slept. @At last one 
morning of great brilliancY this earl 

singer, in creeping, mouse-like, throug 

the rose branches, came to an interstice 
through which a ray of sun was darting. 
In this aperture the bird sat, enjoying 
itself, and wholly unconscious that my eye 
was fixed upon it from behind the adjacent 
glass. I saw to my surprise a bird with 
the characteristic pure White chin of the 
English whitethroat. But associated with 
it there was the black cap on the top of the 
head, which is equally characteristic of 
the blackcap. It seemed to be a curious 
combination of those two very different 
but equally well-known warblers. The 
coloring of the back was that of the black- 
cap. But the most curious feature of my 
new friend was the color of theeye. The 
ray of sun shot directly upon it, and it 
was blood-red. The ferocious expression 
which this color gave to a creature, other- 
wise of gentle appearance and of fragile 
form, was almost ridiculous. The counte- 
nance of a Zulu, in the fury of the fight at 
Isandula, could not have been more terri- 
ble. It was a bird I had never seen be- 
fore; and, on referring the description of 
it to my friend Mr. Gould, I found that 
our morning songster was indeed a spe- 
cies uniting the characters of the white- 
throat and the blackcap, and known as the 
“Sardinian warbler” (Curruca melano- 
cephala). The range of this species 
seems to be strictly confined to the south 
of Europe. The blackcap (Sy/via atrica- 
pilla)is common among the olive-groves 
and gardens of Cannes during the winter, 
although it is probable that many of these 
birds go farther south in their migration. 
At Bordighiera, during the last days of 
March, I saw a few wheatears (Sazxic- 
ola wnanthe) arriving apparently from 
the south, also some stonechats (Saxicola 
rubicola), and one black redstart (Sy/via 
tithys); a hoopoe also seemed to pass 
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over the railway directly from the set. 
The wryneck, too, had reached that stage 
in its journey to the north. One morn- 
ing, at that place, in a blaze of sunlight, I 
was surprised to see an owl flying stead- 
ily along the line of beach towards the 
east. It passed sufficiently near to en- 
able me to see that it was probably the 
short-eared owl (Strix brachiotis). 

At Genoa, on the morning of Good 
Friday, I had an opportunity of examin- 
ing the fish-market there, which was well 
supplied with all the species usually 
caught in that part of the Mediterranean. 
It was impossible not to be struck with 
the much more complete change from the 
corresponding marine fauna of the north 
of Europe than that which exists in the 
corresponding terrestrial fauna. The 
birds are substantially the same, only a 
few exceptional species being even rare 
beyond the Alps. But the whole aspect 
of the fishes is different, although there 
are a few species identical, many closely 
related, and the genera and orders are for 
the most part the same. The prevalence 
of forms which are deep, broad, and 
rounded, instead of long, narrow, and 
oval, was conspicuous. One very hand- 
some fish, which I believe is the Brama 
raii, reminded me of the forms of some 
of the fossil fish from Monte Bolca, whilst 


along, narrow fish, almost eel-like, of a 
beautiful pink color (Cepsola rudbescens), 
together with numerous species of the 
wrasses or rock-fish family, gave a bril- 
liant coloring to many of the stalls. 
Here again | had occasion to observe 
how every product of the sea is utilized in 


Italy. The ova of a small sea-urchin, of 
a dark chocolate color, were being packed 
in small jars, with oil or pickle. Among 
the fish sold as eatable were several spec- 
imens of the fishing-frog (Lophius), of a 
species closely allied to our own. It is 
never eaten on our own coasts, though 
often taken in trawl nets. From one ex- 
periment I made upon it, I cannot recom- 
mend it, but there is nothing unpleasant 
or disgusting about it, and the habit of 
Italians of cooking their fish with vege- 
tables, or frying them in fresh oils, enables 
them to make excellent dishes of very 
ordinary materials. In numerous little 
shops around the harbor I observed the 
nicest-looking preparations of the differ- 
ent forms of macaroni, on which stalwart 
men were feeding, and from which, with 
few and simple adjuncts, they seemed to 
derive a physical strength equal to that 
of any English “navvy.” It is much to 
be hoped that the rapid developments of 
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commerce in articles of food will at last 
introduce some new habits in this matter 
among our own population, and open to 
them new resources of diet at once thrifty 
and nutritious. Nothing but the in- 
veteracy of habit stands in the way of a 
result so much to be desired. It is curi- 
ous how much the imagination also has to 
do with the acceptability of articles of 
food; and the imagination is specially 
active in giving birth to prejudice among 
the Celtic population of the west of Scot- 
land. The eel, for example, which is a 
popular dish in England, is regarded by 
them with horror entirely from the super- 
ficial likeness of this fish to the form of 
the serpent. In like manner, but still 
more absurdly, it is the grotesque face of 
the skates and rays that seems to have 
inspired Highlanders with a prejudice 
against the use of them as food, although 
they are well-accepted articles in the Lon- 
don market. As regards the lophius or 
fishing-frog, although in one aspect it 1s 
among the most hideous and _ horrible 
objects in nature, in another aspect it is 
one of the most “ beautiful; ” for nowhere 
is there a more conspicuous example of 
that kind of beauty which consists in a 
wonderful combination of curious and 
various adaptations. When seen cast up 
upon the shore, as it often is, its appear- 
ance is simply that of a great flattened 
bag, with a mouth stretching from one 
side to the other, and with those wide 
jaws armed with double rows of hideously 
sharp-pointed teeth. But when freshly 
taken from the water, and carefully exam- 
ined, it is one of the marvels of creation. 
It is adapted for concealment at the bot- 
tom of the sea—for lying perfectly flat 
on the sand or among the weeds, — with 
its cavernous jaws readyforasnap. For 
more perfect concealment, every bit of 
the creature is imitative both in form and 
in coloring. The whole upper surface is 
mottled and tinted in such close re- 
semblance to stones and gravels and 
seaweeds, that it becomes quite undistin- 
guishable among them. In order to com- 
plete the method of concealment, the 
whole margins of the fish, and the very 
edges of the lips and jaws, have loose tags 
and fringes which wave and sway about 
amid the currents of water so as to look 
exactly like the smaller alga which move 
around them and along with them. Even 
the very ventral fins of this devouring 
deception, which are thick, strong, and 
fleshy, almost like hands, and which evi- 
dently help in a sudden leap, are made 
like to great clam-shells, whilst the iris of 
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the eye is so colored in lines radiating 
from the pupil, as to look precisely like 
some species of Pafel/a or limpet. But 
this is not all: not only is concealment 
perfect in order to enable the lophius to 
catch the unwary, but there is a bait pro- 
vided to attract the hungry and the inex- 
perienced. From the top of the head 
proceeds a pair, or two pairs of slender, 
elastic rods, like the slender tops of a 
fishing-rod, ending in a little membrane 
or web which glistens in the water, and is 
attractive to other fish. When they come 
to bite, or even to look, they are suddenly 
engulphed, for portals open with a oak 
and close again, — portals over which the 
inscription may well be written: “ Zas- 
ciate ogni speranza voi ch’ entrate.” 

It is impossible to look at a machinery 
so special, so elaborate, and so ingenious 
as this, and to be satisfied with the stere- 
otyped mechanical explanations of the 
evolutionist. I do not mean to doubt that 
such creatures have been “ developed,” 
any more than to deny that they have 
been generated, and have been born; all 
I mean is that the development, whatever 
may have been the stages through which 
it may have passed, has been guided by a 
“law” which is cognizable and intelli ible 
only as alawof mind. The end has been 
seen from the beginning, and organs have 
been shaped towards that end long before 
they could be of actual use in gaining it. 
Not by the mere killing off of accidental 
variations, but by the shaping of them to 
a foreseen conclusion, can particular va- 
riations such as these have been attained. 
Just as there are unmistakable marks 
which separate the conceptions of the 
imagination from narratives of fact, so 
are there marks, equally unmistakable, 
which separate the work of mind from 
any of the results of blind physical 
causation; and although all nature is full 
of this distinction, there are occasional 
exainples of it, which from their novelty, 
their complication, and their conspicuous- 
ness, bring it home to our recognition 
more vividly than others. Such an exam- 
ple is the lophius, and I can recommend 
it to my readers more conscientiously as 
as article of food for the intellect, than as 
a substance pre-eminently fitted for the 
delectation of the palate or for sustenta- 
tion of the body. 

A solitary straggler of the grand army 
of the birds joined us at sea as we crossed 
from Boulogne to Folkestone. It was 
very tired, but not tired enough to allow 
itself to be caught. It was a female of 
the reed bunting (Eméeriza schoniculus). 





I trust it is now happily established with 
a husband and with a thriving family 
among the hedges and bulrushes of some 
pleasant stream in England. As we 
dashed through the green fields, and 
delicious copses of Kent, full of anemones 
and primroses and cowslips, we felt that 
not even the beautiful vegetation of the 
Riviera can give what our own island 
gives in all her seasons. 
ARGYLL. 


HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE presence of Mr. Stainforth and his 
daughter added another embarrassment 
to the sudden arrival of Paul. His moth- 
er did not know what to say to him, how 
to restrain her questions, — how to talk of 
his health, and his occupations, if the 
journey had been pleasant, how he had 
come from the station, and all the other 
trivialities which are said to a visitor sud- 
denly arriving. She had to treat Paul 
like a visitor while the others were there. 
Paul, for his part, answered these matter- 
of-course questions very briefly. He had 
an air of suffering, both mental and bodily, 
and he was very pale. He looked at Dolly 
Stainforth and said nothing, sitting in the 
shade as far from the great window as 
possible. And the rector would not go 
away. He sat and put innumerable ques- 
tions to the new-comer. What he was 
going to do? What he thought of this 
thing and the other? Of course he was 
going back to Oxford to take’ his degree? 
that was the one thing that was indis- 
pensable. Paul gave the shortest possi- 
ble answers to every question, and they 
were not of a satisfactory description. 
His mother, anxiously watching, and fret- 
ting beyond measure to be thus kept in 
suspense about his purposes, could get no 
information from what he said to Mr. 
Stainforth, nor did the earnest gaze she 
had fixed upon him bring her any more 
enlightenment. Alice had gone out be- 
yond the shade of the curtains to speak 
to Fairfax, and the embarrassment of the 
four thus left together was extreme. 
Dolly had not spoken a word since Paul 
entered. She had given him her hand, 
no more, when he came in, but she did 
not speak to him or even raise her head, 
except to listen with something of the 
same breathless anxiety as was apparent 
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in Lady Markham’s face, while the old 
rector went on with his questions and ad- 
vices. The two women trembled in con- 
cert with a mutual sense of intolerable 
suspense, scarcely able to bear it. Dolly 
knew, however, that she would have to 
bear it, that she had nothing to do with 
it, that the-only service she could do them 
was to relieve the mother and son of her 
presence and that of her father, who, 
however, after she had at length got him 
to his feet, still stood for ten minutes at 
least, holding Paul’s hand and impressing 
a great many platitudes upon his atten- 
tion, with “ Depend upon it, my dear boy,” 
and “You may take my word for it.” 
Paul had no mind to depend upon any- 
thing he said or to take his word for it in 
anv way. He stood saying “ Yes” and 
“ No,” or replying only with a nod of his 
head to his mentor. But Mr. Stainforth 
was not at all aware that he had stayed a 
second too long. He blamed Dolly for 
the haste with which she had hurried him 
away. “But I am glad I had the op- 
portunity of seeing Paul,” the old man 
said complacently, as his daughter drove 
him down the avenue. ‘ You must have 
seen how pleased he was to talk his cir- 
cumstances over with such an old friend 
as myself. Poor fellow, that is just what 
he must most want now. The ladies are 
vr much attached to him, of course, but 
with the best intentions in the world how 
can they know? He wants a man to talk 
to,” said Mr. Stainforth; and “I suppose 
so, papa,” Dolly said. 

Lady Markham turned to her son as 
soon as the rector’s back was turned, her 
face quivering with anxiety. “Paul? 
Paul?” she said with the intensest ques- 
tion in her tone, though she asked noth- 
ing, seizing him by both hands. 

“Well, mother?” He met her eye 
with something of the old impatience in 
his tone. 

“You have come to tell me ——” she 
said breathless. 

“T don’t know what I have come to 
tell you. I have come to coilect some of 
my things. You speak as if I had some 
important decision to make. You forget 
that there is nothing important about me, 
mother, one way or another,” Paul said 
with asmile. It was an angry smile, and 
it did not reassure his anxious hearer. 
He gave a little wave with his hand 
towards the larger room. “ Fairfax is 
with me,” he said. 

“Mr. Fairfax! I thought we might 
have had you to ourselves for this time 
at least.” There was a querulous tone 





in her voice.- He did not know of what 
she was thinking, of a separation which 
might be forever. All that had been 
swept away completely out of Paul’s mind 
as if it had never been, and he could not 
comprehend her anxiety. “ But,” she 
added, recollecting herself, “I might have 
known that could not be. Paul, I don’t 
know what you will say to me. I was in 
a great difficulty. I did not know what 
todo. I have let 4im come to the house. 
He is here, actually staying here now.” 

“He! What do you mean by he?” 
Then while she looked at him with the 
keenest anxiety, a gleam of understand- 
ing and contemptuous anger came over 
his face. ‘ Well!” he said, “I suppose 
you could not shut him out of what is his 
own house.” 

“I might have left it, my dear. I in- 
tend to leave it % 

“Why?” he said, “if you can live 
under the same roof with him, why not? 
Do you think I will have any objection ? 
It cannot matter much to me.” 

It was all settled then! She looked at 
him wistfully with a smile of pain, clasp- 
ing her hands together. “He is very 
friendly, Paul. He wants to be very kind. 
And it is better there should be no scan- 
dal. I have your—poor father’s mem- 
ory to think of a 

Paul’s face again took its sternest look. 
“Itis a pity he himself had not thought a 
little of what was to come after. I am 
going to put my things together, mother.” 

“ But you will stay, you are not going 
away to-night — not directly, Paul!” 

“Shall I have to ask Sir Gus’s leave to 
stay ?” he said, with a harsh laugh. 

“Oh, Paul, you are very unkind, more 
unkind than he is,” said Lady Markham, 
with tears in hereyes. “He has never 
taken anything upon him. Up to this 
moment it has never been suggested to 
me that it was not my house.” 

“ Nevertheless, it is his,” said her son. 
He made a step or two towards the open- 
ing, then turned back with some embar- 
rassment. ‘“ Mother, itis possible — I do 
not say likely — but still it is possible that 
— Spears may come here to make some 
final arrangement to-morrow, before he 
goes.” 

“Oh Paul!” she said, with a low cry of 
pain, but there was nothing in this excla- 
mation to which he could make any reply. 
He hesitated for a moment, then turned 
again and went away. Lady Markham 
stood where he had left her, clasping her 
hands together against her bosom as if 
to staunch the wounds she had received, 
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and hide them, feeling the throb and ache 
of suffering go over her from head to foot. 
She felt that he was merciless, not only 
abandoning her without a word of regret, 
but parading before her his preparations 
for this mad journey, and the new com- 
panions who were to replace his family in 
his life. But Paul only thought she was 
displeased by the name of Spears. He 
went his way heavily enough, going 
through the familiar place which was no 
longer home, to the room which had been 
his from his childhood but was his no 
longer. As if this was not pain enough, 
there was looming before him, threaten- 
ing him, this shadow of a last explanation 
with Spears. What was there to explain 
with Spears? Hecould not tell. Others 
had deserted the undertaking as well as 
he. And Paul would not say to himself 
that there was another question, though 
he was aware of it to the depths of his 
being. Not a word had been said about 
Janet Spears. Yet it was not possible 
but that something must be said on that 
subject. His whole life was still made 
uncertain, doubtful, suspended in a horri- 
ble uncertainty because of this. What 
honor demanded of him, Paul knew that 
he must do, but what was it that honor 
demanded? It was the last question of 
his old life that remained to be settled, 
but it was a bitter question. And just 
when it had to be decided, just when it 
was necessary that he should brave him- 
self to do what might turn out to be his 
duty, why, why was he made the hearer 
unawares of Dolly’s little address in his 
defence? She had always stood up for 
him; he remembered many a _ boyish 
offence in which Dolly, a mere baby, un- 
certain in speech, had stood up for him. 
If he had to do ¢#7s —which he did not 
describe to himself in other words — 
Dolly would still stand up for him. With 
all these — in his mind as he went 
up-stairs, Paul was far too much occupied 
to think much of the personage whom he 
contemptuously called Sir Gus — Sir Gus 
was only an accident, though a painful 
and almost fatal one, in the young man’s 


ath. 

When Lady Markham had sufficiently 
overcome the sharp keenness of this 
latest wound, her ear was caught by a 
murmur of voices in the other room. 
This had been going on, she was vaguely 
sensible, for some time, through all Mr. 
Stainforth’s lingering and leave-taking, 
and through her own conversation with 
Paul; voices that were low and soft —not 
obtrusive, as if the speakers had no wish 





to attract any attention, or to have their 
talk interfered with. Perhaps this tone 
is of all others the most likely to provoke 
any listener into interruption. A vague 
uneasiness awoke in Lady Markham’s 
mind. She put back the curtains which 
had partially veiled the entrance to her 
own room with a slightly impatient hand. 
When one is wounded and aching in heart 
and mind it is so hard not to be impatient. 
Alice kad seated herself in a low chair, 
half hidden in one of the lace curtains 
that veiled a window, and Fairfax was 
leaning against the window talking to her. 
There was something tender and confi- 
dential in the sound of his voice. It was 
he who spoke most, but her replies were 
in the same tone, a tone of which both 
were entirely unconscious, but which 
struck Lady Markham with mingled sus- 
picion and alarm. How had these two 
got to know each other well enough to 
speak to each other in such subdued 
voices? She had never known or realized 
how much they had been thrown together 
during her absence in the sick-room. 
When she drew back the curtain, Alice 
instinctively drew back her chair a hair’s- 
breadth, and Fairfax stood quite upright, 
leaning upon the window no longer. This 
alteration of their attitude at the sight of 
her startled Lady Markham still more. 
Fairfax came forward hurriedly as she 
came into the drawing-room, a little 
flushed and nervous. 

“T hope you will not consider this visit 
an impertinence,” he said. “I thought I 
must come with Markham to take care of 
him. He—twisted his foot —did he tell 
you? Itis all right now, but I thought it 
would be well to come and take care of 
him,” Fairfax said, with that conciliatory 
smile and unnecessary repetition which 
marked his own consciousness of a feeble 
cause. 

“JT did not hear anything about it,” 
Lady Markham said. “He has been 
writing me very short letters. You are 
very kind, Mr. Fairfax —very kind; we 
know that of old.” 

“ That is the last name to give my self- 
ish intrusion,” he said; then added, after 
a pause, “and I had something I wanted 
to speak to you about. Did Miss Mark- 
ham,” he said, hesitating, shifting from 
one foot to another, and showing every 
symptom of extreme embarrassment — 
“Did Miss Markham tell you — what I 
had been saying to her?” 

Alice had taken occasion of her moth- 
er’s entry upon the scene to rise from her 
chair and come quite out of the shelter of 
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the curtain. She was standing (as indeed 
they all were) immediately in front of the 
window, with the light full upon her, when 
he put this question. He looked from 
Lady Markham to her as he spoke, and 
by bad luck caught Alice’s eyes. Then 
—why or wherefore who could say? — 
the countenances of these two foolish 
young people suddenly flamed, the one 
taking - from the other, with the most 
hot and overwhelming blush. Alice 
seemed to be enveloped init; felt it pass- 
ing over her like the sudden reflection of 
some instantaneous flame. She shrank 
back a step, her eyes fell with an embar- 
rassment beyond all power of explanation. 
As for Fairfax, he stole a second guilty 
look at her, and stopped short — his voice 
suddenly breaking off with a thrill in it, 
like that of a chord that has snapped. 
Lady Markham looked on at this extraor- 
dinary pantomime with consternation. 
What could she think, or any mother? 
She felt herself grow crimson, too, with 
alarm and distress. 

“What was it you were saying, Mr. 
Fairfax? Alice has not said anything to 
me.” 

“OQ—oh!” he said; then gave a faint 
little laugh of agitation and confusion, and 
something that sounded strangely like 
happiness. “It was — nothing — not 
much — something of very little impor- 
tance — only about myself. Perhaps you 
would let me have a little conversation, 
when it is quite convenient, Lady Mark- 
ham, with you?” 

“ Surely,” she said, but with a coldness 
she could not restrain. What a thing it 
is to be a mother! The sentiment has 
found utterance in Greck, so it does not 
profess to be novel. If not one thing, 
then another; sometimes two troubles 
together, or six, as many as she has chil- 
dren — except that, in the merciful dis- 
pensation of Providence, the woman who 
has many children cannot make herself so 
wretched about every individual as she 
who has few contrives todo. Only Paul 
and Alice were old enough to give their 
mother this kind of discipline, and ina 
moment she felt herself plunged into the 
depths of a second anxiety. There was 
a very uncomfortable pause. Alice would 
have liked to run away to her room, to 
hide herself in utter shame of her own 
weakness, but could not, fearing that this 
would only call the attention of the others 
more notably to it—as if anything was 
wanted to confirm that impression! She 
stood still, therefore, for a few minutes, 
and made one or two extremely formal 
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remarks, pointing out that the days were 
already much shorter and the afternoon 
beginning to close in. Both her com- 
panions assented, the one with tender, the 
other with suspicious and alarmed glances. 
Then it cccurred to Alice to say that she 
would go and see if Paul wanted anything. 
The others watched her breathless as she 
went away. 

“Mr. Fairfax, what does this mean?” 
said Lady Markham, almost haughtily. 

Was it not enough to make the politest 
of women forget her manners? Fairfax 
did not know any more than she did what 
it meant. He hoped that it meant a great 
deal more than it possibly could mean, 
and his heart was dancing with sudden 
pride and happiness. 

“It means,” he said, “ dear Lady Mark- 
ham, what you see — that I have forgotten 
myself, and that being nobody, I have 
ventured to lift my eyes —oh, don’t imag- 
ine I don’t know it!—to one who is im- 
measurably above me—to one who—I 
won’t trust myself to say anything about 
her—you know,” said the young man. 
“How could I help it? I saw her— 
though it was but for a little while — 
every day.” 

“When her father was dying!” cried 
Lady Markham, with a sob. This was 
what went to her heart. Her Alice, her 
spotless child, to let this stranger woo her 
in the very shadow of her father’s death- 
bed. She covered her face with her 
hands. Paul had not wrung her heart 
enough; there was one more drop of pain 
to be crushed out. 

“IT did not think of that. I did not 
think of anything, except that I was there 
—in a paradise I had no right to be in — 
by her side; Heaven knew how. I had 
so little right to it, that it looked like 
Heaven’s own doing, Lady Markham. I 
did not know there was any such garden 
of Eden in the world,” hg said. “I never 
knew there was such a woman as you; 
and then she — that was the crown of all. 
Do you think I intended it? I was sur- 
prised out of my senses altogether. I 
should have liked to stretch myself out 
like a bit of carpet for you to walk on — 
and she ——” 

“ Mr. Fairfax, this is nonsense,” said 
Lady Markham, but in a softened tone. 
“My daughter is just like other girls; 
but when I was compelled to leave her, 
when my other duties called me, could I 
have supposed that a gentleman would 
have taken advantage ——” 

“ Ah!” he said, with atone of profound 
discouragement, “ perhaps that is what it 
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is —perhaps it may be because I am not 
what people call a gentleman.” 

“ Mr. Fairfax!” cried Lady Markham, 
with horror in her voice. 

“ Yes,” he said, with a sigh, “it is out 
now; that is what I wanted to ask if 
Miss Markham had told you. I am no- 
body, Lady Markham. I don’t belong to 
the Wiltshire Fairfaxes, or to the Fair- 
faxes of the north, or to any Fairfaxes 
that ever were heard of, so I told her so. 
I did not want to come into your house 
under false pretences, and it was that 
that I meant to ask Miss Markham when 
— I betrayed myself.” 

“You betrayed yourself?” Lady Mark- 
ham was entirely bewildered; for to her 
it appeared that it was Alice who had be- 
trayed herself. But this new statement 
calmed and restrained her. If he had 
not remarked, perhaps, the agitation of 
Alice, it was not for her mother to point 
jitout. “Am I to understand, Mr. Fair- 
fax, that you said anything to Alice, when 
you were here in the midst of our trouble, 
about those feelings?” 

“ No,” he cried out; “surely no. What 
do you take me for?” 

She put out her hand to him with her 
usual gracious kindness: “ For a gentle- 
man, Mr. Fairfax; and the kindest heart 
in the world. Of course I knew there 
must be some mistake.” 

But when they had gone through this 
explanation and reconciliation, they came 
back simultaneously to a recollection of 
that blaze of sudden color on Alice’s face, 
and felt, the one with rapture, the other 
with great alarm and tribulation, that in 
respect to this there could not be any 
mistake. 

“ But Lady Markham,” said the young 
man, “all this does not alter my circum- 
stances. You are very kind and good to 
me; but here is the case. I have seen 
her now; none of us can alter that. It 
was not, so to speak, my doing. It was 
—accident, as people say. When a man 
has had a revelation like this, he does not 
believe it is an accident; he knows,” said 
Fairfax, with a slight quiver of his lip, 
“that something higher than accident has 
had to do with it. And it can’t be altered 
now. When that comes into a man’s 
heart it is for his life. And, at the same 
time, I confess to you that I am nobody, 
Lady Markham —not fit to tie her shoe; 
but I might be a prince, and not good 
enough for that. What is to be done 
with me? Am I to be put to the door 
once for all, and never to come near her 
again? Whatever you say I am to do, I 





will do it. I believe in you as I do in 
Heaven. What you tell me, I will do it; 
though it may make an end of me, it 
shall be done all the same.” 

“Did you come to Markham all the 
way to say this to me, Mr. Fairfax?” 
Lady Markham put this question only to 
gain a little time. 

“ No, I came pretending it was to take 
care of Paul, who dd twist his foot — 
that is true; and pretending that it was 
to ask you to persuade him to let me help 
him (1 know a few people, and that sort 
of thing,” said Fairfax hurriedly); “ but 
I believe, if I must tell the truth, it was 
only just to have the chance of gettin 
one look at her again. That was all. 
did not mean to be so bold as to saya 
word — only to see her again.” 

“You wanted to help Paul!” Lady 
Markham felt her head going round. If 
he was nobody, how could he help Paul? 
The whole imbroglio seemed more than 
she could fathom. “And Fairfax was con- 
fused too. 

“ There are some little things — that I 
have in my power — I thought, if he would 
let me, I might set him in the way. I'll 
speak of all that another time, Lady 
Markham. When a thing like this gets 
the upper hand, one can’t get one’s head 
clear for anything else. Nowthat I have 
betrayed myself, which I did not mean to, 
tell me — tell me what is to be done with 
me. I cannot think of anything else.” 

What was to be done with him? It is 
to be feared that, kind as Lady Markham 
was, she would have made but short work 
with Fairfax, had it been he only who had 
betrayed himself. But the light that had 
blazed on the face of Alice was another 
kind of illumination altogether. A hasty 
sentence would not answer here. 


CHAPTER XL. 

IT would have been difficult to imagine 
a more embarrassed and embarrassing 
party than were the Markham family, 
when they assembled to dinner that even- 
ing. Sir Gus and the little girls had met 
Fairfax going down the avenue, and had 
tried every persuasion in their power to 
induce him to return with them; but he 
would not do so. 

“I am coming back to-morrow,” he 
said; but for this evening he was bound 
for the Markham Arms, where he had been 
before, and nothing would move him from 
his determination. 

When Gus went into the drawing-room 
with his little companions the tea was 
found there, all alone in solitary dignity ; 
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the table set out, the china and silver 
shining, the little kettle emitting cheerful 
puffs of steam, but no one visible. What 
can be more dismal than this ghost of 
the cheerfulest of refreshments — the tea 
made and waiting, but not a woman to be 
seen? It impressed this innocent group 
with a sense of misfortune. 

“Where can they be?” Bell cried ; and 
she ran up-stairs, sending her summons 
before her: “ Mamma — mamma — please 
come to tea.” 

By-and-by, however, Bell came down 
looking extremely grave. 

“Mamma has a headache,” she said. 
This was a calamity almost unknown at 
Markham. “And Alice has a headache 
too,” she added, after a moment’s pause. 

Bell’s looks were very serious, and the 
occasion could scarcely be called less than 
tragical. The little girls themselves had 
to make Gus’s tea — they did it, as it were, 
in a whisper — one putting in the sugar, 
the other burning her fingers with the tea- 
pot. It was not like afternoon tea at all, 
but like some late meal in the schoolroom 
when Mademoiselle had a headache. It 
was only Mademoiselle who was given to 
headache at Markham. It was Brown 
who told Sir Augustus of Paul’s arrival. 


Lady Markham had been wounded by 


Brown’s behavior from the first. He 
had not clung to the “family” to which 
he had expressed so much devotion. He 
had gone over at once to the side of the 
new master of the house. He had felt no 
indignation towards the interloper, nor 
any partisanship on behalf of Paul. He 
came up now with his most obsequious 
air, as Gus came out of the drawing- 
room. 

“1 beg your pardon, Sir Augustus, but 
Mr. Paul has come.” 

“Oh, he has come, has he?” Gus said. 

Brown stood respectfully ready, as if 
he would undertake at the next word to 
turn Mr. Paul out of the house; no won- 
der Lady Markham was indignant. Gus 
understood it all now—the headaches 
and the deserted tea-table. No doubt the 
mother and sister were with Paul, comfort- 
ing and consoling him. He gave forth a 
little sigh when he thought of it. What- 
ever might happen, no one would ever 
console him in that way. Paul had al- 
ways the better of him, even when disin- 
herited. But when they went in the 
drawing-room before dinner he was very 
anxious to be friendly to Paul. He went 
up to him holding out his hand. 

“I am very glad that we mect like 
this,” he said. ‘ Your mother has taken 
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me in, for which I am grateful to her; 
and I am very glad that we have met. I 
hope you will not think any worse of me 
than you can help.” 

“T do not think worse of you at all,” 
Paul said, briefly; but he would not en- 
ter into conversation. And the whole 
party were silent. Whether it was the 
influence of the son’s return, who was 
nothing now but a secondary power in the 
house where he had been the chief, or 
whether there was any other cause be- 
side, Gus could not tell. Eventhe mother 
and daughter did not talk to each other. 
When dinner was over, and Mr. Brown, 
with his too observant eyes, was got rid 
of, the forlorn little stranger, who was the 
new baronet, the conqueror, the master of 
the situation, could almost have wept, so 
lonely and left out did he feel. 

“Is anything going to happen?” he 
said. “I know I am no better than an 
outsider among you, but I would like to 
enter into everything that concerns you, 
if you would let me. Is anything going 
to happen?” 

“1 don’t know of anything that is going 
to happen,” said Paul; and the ladies 
said nothing. There was no longer that 
intercourse of looks between them, of 
half-words and rapid allusions, which Gus 
admired. They sat, each wrapped asin a 
cloud of herown. Andrarely had anight 
of such confused melancholy and depres- 
sion beenspent at Markham. Alice, who 
feared to encounter any examination by 
her mother, went up-stairs again, scarcely 
entering the drawing-room at all. And 
Lady Markham sat alone amid all the 
soft, yet dazzling lights, which again 
seemed to biaze as they had blazed when 
Sir William was dying, suggesting the 
tranquil household power which seemed 
now over forever. Was it over forever? 
The very room in which she was seated 
was hers no longer. Her son was hers 
no longer, but about to be lost to her — 
separated by wide seas, and still more 
surely by other associations, and the sev- 
erance of the heart. And then Alice— 
Lady Markham could not reconcile her- 
self to the thought that while her husband 
was dying, and she watching by his side, 
Alice had allowed herself to be drawn 
into a new life and new thoughts. It 
seemed an impiety to him who was gone. 
Everything was impiety to him: the 
stranger in his place, though that stranger 
was his son; the shattering of his own 
image, though it was his own hand that 
had done it; the dispersion of his chil- 
dren. Thank God! there were still the 
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little ones. She thought, with a forlorn 
fancy in her heart, that she would with- 
draw herself with them to the contented 
life of the dower house, and there recon- 
struct her domestic temple. Bell and 
Marie, Harry and Roland, would retain 
the idea of their father unimpaired, as 
Paul and Alice could not do. But what 
does it matter that all is well with the 
others when one of your children is in 
trouble? It is always the lean kine that 
swallow up those that are fat and flour- 
ishing. Her heart was so sore with the 
present, that she could not console her- 
self with the future. How could it be 
that Job was comforted with other sons 
and daughters, instead of those he had 
lost? How many a poor creature has 
wondered over this! Can one make up 
for another? Lady Markham sat all 
alone, half suffocated with unshed tears. 
Paul was going away, and she had not the 
courage to go to Alice, to question her, 
to hear that in heart she also had gone 
away. Thus she sat disconsolate in the 
drawing-room, while Gus took possession 
of the library. The poor little gentleman 
was still sadder than Lady Markham was; 
not so unhappy, but sadder, not knowing 
what to do with himself. The long even- 


ing alone appalled him. He took a book, 


but he was not very fond of reading. 
The children had gone to bed. He went 
to the window once, and, looking out, saw 
a red spark, moving about among the 
trees, cf Paul’s cigar. Probably, if he 
joined him, it would only be to feel more 
the enormity of his own existence. Gus 
went back to his chair, and drawing him- 
self close to the fire (which Mr. Brown 
had caused to be lighted, reflecting that 
Sir Augustus was a foreigner, and might 
feel chilly), fell asleep there, and so spent 
a forlorn evening all by himself. Was 
this what he had come to England for, 
and struggled for his rights, and made 
everybody unhappy? It was not a very 
lofty end after all. 

And next day there was so much to be 
settled. Paul was astir early, excited 
and restless, he could not tell why. It 
seemed to him that one way or other his 
fate was to be settled that day. If Janet 
Spears —_ to him, if she insisted on 
keeping her hold upon him, what was he 
todo? He went down very — to the 
village, wandering about all the places he 
had known. He had never been very 
genial in his manners with the poor peo- 
ple, but yet he had been known to them 
all his life, and received salutations on all 
sides. Some of them still called him Sir 
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Paul. They knew he was not his father’s 
successor —that there was another and 
altogether new man in the Markham fam- 
ily — but the good rustics, many of them, 
could not make out that once having been 
Sir Paul to their certain consciousness 
he could ever cease to bear that title. It 
brought to the young man’s mind the 
flash of fierce feeling, the subdued and 
sorrowful elation with which he had 
walked about these quiet roads on the 
morning of his father’s funeral. He had 
meant to lead a noble life among these 
ancestral woods. All that his father was 
and more he had intended to be. He 
had meant to show his gratitude for hav- 
ing escaped from the snare of those fol- 
lies of his youth which had nearly caught 
him, by tolerance and help to those who 
were like himself. In politics, in the en- 
couragement of the people immediately 
within his influence, he had meant to give 
the world assurance of a man. But now 
that was all. In his place was that poor 
little Gus. And he himself had neither 
influence nor power. What a change it 
was! He strayed into the churchyard to 
his father’s grave, still covered with flow- 
ers, and then—why not?—he thought 
he would go up to the rectory and ask 
them to give him some breakfast. Though 
he did not care enough for Gus to avoid 
his presence, yet it was arestraint. There 
never could be any true fellowship be- 
tween them. He went and tapped at the 
window of the breakfast-room which he 
knew so well, and where Dolly was mak- 
ing the tea. She opened it to him with a 
littie cry of pleasure. Dolly had not 
made any pretence of wearing mourning 
when Sir William died, but ever since she 
had worn her black frock. - The ladies all 
knew this was not mourning, whatever 
they might think; nobody could reproach 
her with encroaching upon the privileges 
of the family, for a black frock was what 
any one might wear. But Paul, who was 
ignorant, was touched by this. She had 
been looking pale when she stood over 
the table with the tea-caddy, but when she 
saw who it was Dolly blossomed like a 
winter rose. It was October now, the 
leaves beginning to fall, and a little fire 
made the room bright, though the weather 
was not yet cold enough for fires. Paul 
had never once considered himself in love 
with Dolly in the old days. Perhaps it 
was only the contrast between her and 
Janet Spears that moved him now. He 
knew that one way or other that matter 
about Janet Spears would have to be con- 
cluded before the day was done, and this 
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consciousness made Dolly fairer and 
—— to him that ever she had been be- 
ore. 

And the rector was very glad to see 
Paul. He understood the young man’s 
early visit at once. Mr. Stainforth had 
never entertained any doubt on the sub- 
ject. To talk over his affairs with a man 
of experience and good sense must be a 
7 different thing from discussing them 
with ladies, however sensible; and he 
plunged into good advice to the young 
man almost before he began his tea. 

“There is one thing I am certain you 
ought to do,’ Mr. Stainforth said, “I 
told your mother so yesterday. I am an 
old man, and I cannot stand long in any 
one’s way. Paul, you must take orders; 
that is what you must do, and succeed me 
in the living. It is a thing which has 
always been considered an excellent pro- 
vision for a second son. Among your 
own people, and you know that this is an 
excellent house. Dolly will show you all 
over it. Fora man of moderate tastes it 
is as good as Markham, and not expen- 
sive to keep up. And as for the duty, 
depend upon it, my dear boy, you would 
find no difficulty shout it, Dolly does the 


most part of the parish work. Of course 
you could not have Dolly,” said the old 


man, at his ease, not thinking of how the 
young ones felt, “but somebody would 
turn up. It is a good position and it is 
not a hard life. As soon as I heard 
what had happened I said to myself at 
once, the living is the very thing for 
Paul.” 

Paul could not help a furtive glance 
round him, a momentary review of the 
position, a rapid, imperceptible flash of 
his eyes towards Dolly, who sat very 
demurely in front of the tea-urn. How 
glad she was of that tea-urn! But he 
shook his head. 

“IT am afraid I shall not be able to set- 
tle myself so easily as that,” he said. 

“ But why not, why not?” asked the old 
man, and he went on expatiating upon the 
advantages of this step. ‘I would retire 
as soon as you were ready. I have often 
thought of retiring. It is Dolly rather 
than me that has wanted to remain. 
Dolly seems to think that she cannot live 
away from Markham Royal.” 

“Oh, no, papa,” Dolly cried, “it was 
only because there was no reason. I 
could live — anywhere.” 

“I know what you will do,” said the 
old man, “when I am gone, you will 
come back and flutter about like a little 
ghost about your schools and your poor 
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people, you will think nobody can man- 
age them but yourself; unless you marry, 
you know — unless you marry. That 
would make a difference. For the peace 
of the new rector I must get you mar- 
ried, Dolly, before I receive notice to 
quit, my dear.” 

And he laughed with his old shrill 
laugh, not thinking what might be going 
on in these young bosoms. That Dolly 
should marry anybody was a joke to her 
father, but that Paul should have any 
feeling on the subject never occurred to 
him. Hecackled and laughed at his own 
joke and then he became serious, and 
once more impressed all the advantages 
of the living upon his visitor. The curi- 
ous mingling of confusion, embarrass- 
ment, distress, and pleasure with which 
the two listened it would be difficult to 
describe. Even Dolly, though she was 
abashed and horrified by the two simple 
suggestions which the old man neither 
intended .nor dreamt of, felt a certain 
vague, shadowy pleasure in it, as of a 
thing that never could come true but yet 
was sweet enough as a dream; and be- 
cause of the tea-urn which hid her from 
Paul, felt safe, and was almost happy in 
the thrill of consciousness which ran to 
her fingertips. They did not see each 
other, either of them, and this was a 
thing which was impossible, never to be. 
But yet it put them by each other’s side 
as if they were going to set out upon life 
together, and the sensation was sweet. 

Paul turned it over and over in his 
head as he went home. It was not the 
life he would have chosen, but the old 
man’s materialistic view of it had for the 
moment a charm. The sheltered, quiet 
life, the mild duty, the ease and leisure, 
with no struggle or trouble to attain to 
them — was it atemptation? He laughed 
out as he asked himself the question. 
No! Paul might perhaps have been a 
missionary after the apostolic model, but 
a clergyman with very little to do and a 
wife to do the great part of that little for 
him — he said to himself, no! And then 
he sighed —for the rectory, under those 
familiar skies, and little Dolly, whom he 
had known since she was a baby, were 
very sweet. 

It was something very different for 
which he had to prepare himself now. 
As he walked towards home he suddenly 
came in sight, as he turned the village 
corner into the high-road, of a pair who 
were walking on before him from the 
station. Paul’s heart gave a sudden leap 
in his breast, but not with joy. He stood 
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still for a moment, then went on, making 
no effort toovertake them. A man anda 
woman pounding along the dusty road, he 
with the long strides and clumsy gait of a 
man without any of that physical training 
which gives to the upper classes so much 
of their superiority, his arms swinging 
loosely from his shoulders; she encum- 
bered with the skirt of her dress, which 
trailed along the dusty road. The sun 
was high by this time, and very warm, and 
they felt it. Paul did not take his eyes 
from them as they went along, but he 
made no effort to make up tothem. This 
was what he had played within the time 
of his folly — what he thought he had 
chosen, without ever choosing it. What 
could he do, what could he do, he cried 
out in his heart with the vehemence of 
despair, to be clear of it now? 

Spears had come to settle his accounts 
with Paul. In the course of the negotia- 
tion which had gone so far, which had 
gone indeed as far as anything could go 
not to be settled and concluded, he had 
received money from the young man for 
his share of the emigration capital. That 
Paul, when he separated himself from 
the party, meant to leave this with them 
as a help to them, there was no doubt; 
and this was one reason why he had 
avoided meeting with his old associates, 
or concluding formally the connection 
between them. And when Spears de- 
manded that a place of meeting should 
be appointed, Paul had with reluctance 
decided upon Markham as a half-way 
house, where he would have the help of 
his mother to smooth down and mollify 
the demagogue. Spears had been deeply 
compunctious for the part he had taken 
against Paul in London, but deeply 
wounded by Paul’s refusal to accept his 
self-humiliation; and his object in seeking 
him now was not, as Paul thought, to 
reproach him for his desertion, nor was it 
to call him to account on the subject of 
Janet. Paul himself was not sufficiently 
generous, not noble enough to understand 
the proud and upright character of the 
humble agitator who carried the heart of 
a prince under his working-man’s clothes, 
and to whom it was always more easy to 
give than to take. Spears was coming 
with a very different purpose. With the 
greatest trouble and struggle he had man- 
aged to reclaim, and separate from the 
other money collected, the sum paid by 
Paul. It had been not only a wonderful 
blow to his personal pride and his affec- 
tions, but it diminished greatly his im- 
portance among his fellows when it was 





discovered that the young aristocrat, of 
whose adhesion they were inconsiderately 
proud, was no longer under the influence 
or at the command of Spears; and it had 
cost him not only a great deal of trouble 
to collect Paul’s money, but a sacrifice of 
something of his own, and he had so little! 
Nevertheless, he had it all in his pocket- 
book when he repaired that morning to 
keep the rendezvous which Paul had un- 
willingly given him. 

Spears did not know till the last mo- 
ment that his daughter meant to accom- 
pany him. She walked to the station 
with him, and took his ticket for him, and 
he suspected nothing. It was not until 
she joined him in the railway carriage 
that he understood that Janet was to ac- 
company him, and then it was too late to 
remonstrate. Besides, his daughter told 
him it was Lady Markham she was going 
to see. Lady Markham had been very 
kind to her. It was right that she should 
go to say good-bye; “and besides, you 
know, father,” Janet said. Yes, he knew, 
but he did not know much ; and Janet was 
aware, as Paul was not, that her father 
was far too delicate, far too proud, to 
speak on her behalf. He would scorn to 
recall his daughter to any one who had 
forgotten her; if there was anything to 
be done for Janet, it was herself who must 
doit. And Spears was so uncertain about 
the whole business, so unaware of what 
she was going to do, that he never even 
remonstrated when once he had clearly 
perceived that she meant tocome. She 
had made up her mind to come whatever 
was the consequences. He accepted her 
society accordingly, and did not attempt 
to resist her will. She had a right, no 
doubt, to look after her own affairs; and 
he, who did not even know what these 
affairs were, what could he say? The 
had a very silent journey, finding little to 
say to each other. His mind was full of 
saddened and embittered affection, and of 
a proud determination not to be indebted 
to a friend who had deserted him. “ Rich 
gifts grow poor when givers prove un- 
kind,” he was saying to himself. Undoubt- 
edly it had given him importance, — the 
fact that the richest of all the colonists 
was under his influence, and ready to do 
whatever he might suggest. Not for a 
moment, however, would Spears let this 
weigh with him. Yet it made his heart 
all the sorer in spite of himself. As for 
Janet, she had a still more distinct per- 
sonal arrangement on her hands. They 
scarcely exchangeda word as they walked 
all that way along the high-road, and up 
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the avenue, Paul following, though they 
did not know. In the hall, Janet sepa- 
rated herself from her father. 

“It is Lady Markham / want to see,” 
she said, with a familiarity and decision 
which amazed her father, who knew noth- 
ing about her previous visit. Janet rec- 
ognized the footman Charles, who had 
admitted her before. “You know that 
Lady Markham will see me,” she said; 
“show me to Lady Markham’s room, 
please.” 

Spears did not understand it, but he 
looked on with a vague smile. He him- 
self was quite content to wait in the hall 
until Paul should appear. He was stand- 
ing there, vaguely remarking the things 
about him, when Paul made his appear- 
ance. He gave his former friend his 
hand, but there was little said between 
them. Paul took him into the library, 
which for the moment was vacant. it 
seemed to him that it would be easier to 
answer questions there, where already 
he had often suffered interrogation and 
censure. And he did not know—he 
could not devise what Spears was about 
to say. 

oe do you go?” the young man 
said. 

“We have everything settled to sail on 
the 21st. That is five days from now.” 

“T fear,’ said Paul, “it must have 
been very inconvenient for you coming 
here. I am sorry, very sorry, you have 
taken so much trouble. I should have 
gone to you, but my mind had been in a 
whirl; the whole thing looks to me like a 
dream.” 

“Itis a dream that has given some of 
your friends a great deal of trouble. Take 
care, my good fellow, another time how 
you fall into dreams like this. It is best 
to take a little more trouble at the begin- 
ning to know your own mind,” he said, 
slowly tugging at his pocket. “ But after 
all you came to yourself before there was 
any harm done, Markham. If that had 
happened in the middle of the ocean, or 
when we had got te our destination, it 
would have been still more awkward. As 
it was, it has been possible to recover 
your property,” said Spears, at last pro- 
ducing a packet out of its receptacle with 
a certain glow of suppressed disdain in 
his countenance. He got outa little bag 
of money as he spoke, and laid it on the 
table, then produced his pocket-book, 
which he opened, and took something 
out. 

“ What does this mean, Spears?” 

“It means what is very simple, Paul — 
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mere ABC work, as you should know. 
It is the amount of your subscriptions, 
what you had contributed in one way or 
another. I can’t trouble you with the 
items,” he said; “they are all on a piece 
of paper with the bank-notes. And now 
here is the whole affair over,” said Spears 
with the motion of snapping his finger, 
“and no harmdone. Few young men are 
able to say that of their vagaries. Per- 
haps if you had involved yourself with a 
higher class, with people more like your- 
self, it might not have been equally easy 
to get away.” 

“But this is impossible! this cannot 
be!” cried Paul. “1 intended nothing of 
the kind. Spears, you humble me to the 
dust. You must not—it is not possible 
that I can accept this. I intended—I 
made sure ——” 

“You meant to leave us yourself, but 
to let your money go as alms to the revo- 
lutionaries?” cried Spears, with a thrill 
of agitation in his voice which seemed to 
ring through the room. ‘Yes! I suppose 
you might have fallen among people who 
would have permitted that. (The strange 
thing was that most of the members 
of the society had been of this opinion, 
and that it was all that Spears could do 
to rescue the money which the others 
thought lawfully forfeited.) But we are 
not of that kind. We don’t want filth 
money with the man away, or even wit 
his heart away.” 

The orator held his head high; there 
was a certain scorn about his gestures, 
about his mouth. He tried to show bya 
careless smile and air that what he was 
doing was of no importance, an easy and 
certain step of which there could be no 
doubt, only the thrill of excited feeling in 
him could not be got out of his voice. 
And Paul, perhaps, had even more excuse 
for excitement. 

“] will not take a farthing of the mon- 
ey,” he said. 

“Then you will carry it back yourself, 
my lad. I have washed my hands of it. 
If you think I will permit a penny of 
yours to go into our treasury apart from 
yourself and your sympathy and your 
help! I would have taken all that and 
welcome. I have told you already —to 
little use—what you were to me, Paul 
Markham. The Bible is right after all 
about idols, though many is the word I’ve 
spoken against it. I made an idol of you, 
and lo! my image is broken into a thou- 
sand pieces. It is like giving the thing a 
kick the more,” he said, with a sudden 
burst of harsh laughter, “to think when 
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you were all over and ended that I would 
take the money! It shows how much 
you knew me.” 

“Then is ita mere matter of personal 
offence and disappointment, Spears ?” 

“Offence!” he cried. “ Yes, offence if 
you like the word —as it is offence when 
your friend puts a knife into you. The 
first thing you feel is surprise. Who 
could believe it? He! to stab you, when 
you were leaning upon him. It takes~all 
a man’s credulity to believe that. But 
when it is done,” he added, with one of 
the sudden smiles which used to illumi- 
nate his rugged countenance, but now 
lighted it up with _—— of angry mel- 
ancholy, just touched with humor, “ you 
don’t take money from him, Paul.” 

“ Nor does he take it from you,” said 
Paul, quickly. “Spears, this is all folly. 
It is not a matter of passion, as you make 
it. Say Iam as much in the wrong as 
you like. I did not know my own mind. 

have had enough to go through in the 
last six weeks to teach me many things 
more important than my own mind. I 
can’t go with you; I have found out that 
—-but what then? I don’t lose my inter- 
est in you; we don’t cease tobe friends. 
As for stabbing you, putting a knife into 
you —this is ludicrous,” he cried, with an 
angry laugh. “It is like a couple of 
lovers ina French novel; not two En- 
glishmen and friends.” 

“T'll tell you what, Paul,” said the 
other, taking no notice; “if all had been 
going well with you, why I could have put 
up with it. A place like this makes aman 
think. I’ve told you so before. It’s like 
being a prince on a small scale. Had I 
been born a prince I might have beena 
tyrant, but I shouldn’t have abandoned my 
throne, and no more would you, I always 
thought, if you once felt the charm of it. 
But when all that was over, Paul, when 
you had lost everything, come down from 
your high estate, and felt,” cried Spears, 
with an outburst of vehement feeling, “ the 
burning and the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment, that you should have abandoned us, 
and the cause, and me — your friend and 
father, then /” 

He turned away, and walked from end 
to end of the long room. As for Paul, he 
did not saya word. What could he say? 
How could he explain that it was precisely 
then, when he had lost everything, that 
those strange companions had become 
mostintolerable tohim? They were bear- 
able when his choice of them was a folly, 
and his own position utterly different from 
theirs ; but as the distance lessened, the 





breach grew more apparent. This how- 
ever he could not say. Nor had hea 
word to answer when Spears called him- 
self his father. What did it mean? and 
where was Janet, whom he had seen en- 
tering the house, but who had disap- 
peared? Paul’s thoughts veered away 
from the chief subject of the interview, 
while Spears, walking up and down the 
room, talked on. The money lay on the 
table, neither taking any further notice of 
it. It was found there by Gus when he 
came in an hour after, lying upon the 
table in the same spot. Gus thought ita 
temptation to the servants, and threw it 
into a drawer. He was not used to care- 
less dealing with money, and he looked 
out pe | curiously at the strange man who 
was walking up and down the avenue with 
Paul, talking much and _ gesticulating 
largely. This was a kind of man alto- 
gether apart from all Sir Gus’s experi- 
ences, and his curiosity was much exer- 
cised. Was it perhaps an electioneering 
agent come here to talk of the representa- 
tion of Farborough, and Sir William’s 
vacant seat? Gus stood at the window 
and watched, for he had a great deal of 
curiosity, with very keen eyes. 


CHAPTER XLI. 


ALICE and her mother had kept apart 
for one night. They had said good-night 
to each other hurriedly, the one too much 
wounded to ask, the other too proud to 
offer, her confidence. But when they had 
done that they had reached the length of 
their respective tethers. Next morning 
the girl stole into her mother’s room be- 
fore any one was awake, and clinging 
about her, begged her pardon — for what 
she did not say. And Lady Markham 
kissed her and torgave her, though there 
was nothing to forgive. Words, after all, 
are the poorest exponents of meaning; 
they knew a great deal better what it was 
than if they had put it into words. And 
it was not till long after this reunion that 
Lady Markham said, quite accidentally, 
“Why did you not tell me Mr. Fairfax’s 
secret, Alice? He seemed to be much in 
earnest about it, poor boy.” 

Said Alice, very seriously, “ How could 
I speak to you, mamma, about anything 
so — about anything that I was not obliged 
to speak of, at such a time?” 

“Oh, my dear, that is true, that is most 
true. But it hurt me a little, for it made 
me feel as if—you were keeping some- 
thing from me.” 

“We like Mr. Fairfax,” said Alice, 
courageously, “but it does not matter, 
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does it, about his family? He was very 
ood, very kind, at a time when we wanted 
Gens but to tell you about his want of 
any grandfather ——” 
eeling safe in the smile which such a 
want would naturally call forth, Alice 
(rashly) ventured to meet her mother’s 
eyes. And then, to her confusion, the 
former accident repeated itself, notwith- 
standing every precaution. It is very 
difficult indeed to take precautions of this 
kind. Once more an exasperating, but 
unpreventable, blush of doubly-dyed crim- 
son, hot, sudden, scorching, flamed over 
Alice’s face. 

Lady Markham saw it, and felt the 
shock thrill through her again: but she 
was wise and took no notice. She shook 
her head. “Iam not so sure about that,” 
she said. “It is always of consequence 
to know to whom your friends belong. I 
wish — I wish a 

But what she was going to say, whether 
to wish for a grandfather to Fairfax, or to 
wish that she had not opened her house 
to him, could never be known; for just 
then Mrs. Martin opened the door with 
a little impatience and annoyance, and 
begged to know whether her lady was ex- 
pecting again the young person who had 
been at Markham some time ago—a 
young person who insisted that Lady 
Markham would be sure to see her, and 
of whom Mrs. Martin evidently did not 
at all approve — by name Spears. 

Lady Markham cast a hurried glance at 
Alice. It was her turn now to blush. 
“ You can bring her in,” she said. Then 
there were a few words hastily exchanged 
between the mother and daughter. Alice 
seized upon some needlework which lay 
by. Sheltered by that, she drew her seat 
away towards the window out of her 
mother’s immediate neighborhood. Janet 
came in with a free and familiar step. 
She was elated by the readiness of her 
reception, the power of once crowing over 
the important and dignified Mrs. Martin, 
and with something else which she was 
aware enhanced her own position still 
more. She came quickly in, and, without 
any of the timidity and awe of her first 
appearance, advanced to Lady Markham 
with outstretched hand, and a countenance 
covered with smiles; but notwithstand- 
ing, with instantaneous quickness, noticed 
Alice, and felt that to be thus made ac- 
quainted with Miss Markham added an- 
other glory still. Was it not treating her 
as one of the family? When Janet saw 
this she determined to seli her consent to 
become one of the family still more dear. 
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“How do you do, my lady?” she said. 
“I thought, as father was coming to see 
Mr. Paul, I might just as well come too, 
and see your ladyship, and speak about — 
the business that is between you and 
me.” ° 

Here Janet, delighted to feel herself so 
entirely at home, took a chair and drew it 
close to the table at which Lady Markham 
had been seated. She put her umbrella 
down against the table, and undid the 
fastening of her mantle. 

“We have walked all the way from the 
station,” she said, with engaging ease, 
“and it was so hot.” 

Lady Markham did not know what to 
say; the words were taken out of her 
mouth. She seated herself also, humbly, 
and looked at her visitor, who had made 
so wonderful an advance in self-confidence 
since she saw her first. 

“Your father — has come with you?” 
she said. : 

“He thinks it is me that has come with 
him, my lady,” said Janet. Then she 
looked pointedly at Alice bending over 
her work against the window. “I may 
speak before the young lady? I would 
not wish what I’ve got to say to go an 
further — not out of the family,” she said. 

“It is my daughter,” said Lady Mark- 
ham. “Alice, this is the daughter of Mr. 
Spears.” 

Janet smiled, and bowed her head gra- 
ciously. She was ina state of great sup- 
pressed elation and excitement. 

“I don’t need to ask,” she said, “my 
lady, if you followed my advice ?” 

* Your advice ?” 

“About Sir Paul; it answered very 
quick, didn’t it? I thought that would 
bring him to his senses. Father is as 
vexed! he thinks it is all my fault, but I 
never made any bones of saying it. A 
gentleman that has everything he can set 
his face to, and a title, and a beautiful 
property, why should he emigrate? But 
now there is something else that I’ve 
come to ask about.” 

“Do you mean that my son — has given 
up the idea?” Lady Markham could 
scarcely articulate the words. 

“Oh, yes, bless you, as soon as ever 
you let him know that it would not make 
any difference. I knew very well that 
was what he meant all along. What 
should he go abroad for, a gentleman with 
his fortune? It was all nonsense. But, 


Lady Markham,” said Janet, solemnly, 
“it would be mean to leave him in the 
lurch, I know, after all that; but still, I’ve 
got myself to look to. 


] don’t understand 
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what all this story is about a new gentle- 
man, and him, after all, not having every- 
thing. I can’t feel easy in my mind about 
it. T like Sir Paul the best, and always 
will; but I’ve had another very good offer. 
It’s too serious to play fast and loose 
with,” said Janet, gravely, “it’s something 
as I must take or leave. Now there is 
nobody but you, my lady, that will tell me 
the truth. He is Sir Paul, ain’t he? he 
has got the property? I wouldn’t take it 
upon me to ask such questions if it wasn’t 
that I am, so to speak, one of the family. 
And as for father —I can’t put no confi- 
dence in what father says.” 

Alice got up hurriedly from her chair 
and threw down her work; it was a mere 
movement of impatience, but to Janet 
every movement meant something. She 
kept her eyes upon the young lady who 
might, for anything she could tell, be in a 
conspiracy to keep the truth from her. 

“Father thinks of nothing but love,” 
she said, following Alice with her eyes, 
“but there’s more in marriage than that. 
I can’t trust in father to tell me true.” 

“ What is it you want me to tell you?” 
said Lady Markham, trembling with eager- 
ness. 

She would have told her —almost any- 
thing that was not directly false. She 
began to frame in her sald s description 
of Paul's disinheritance, but she feared to 
spoil her case by too great anxiety. As 
for Alice, she stood by the window, pale, 
speechless, indignant — too wildly angry 
on Paul’s account to perceive what her 
mother saw so plainly, that here was a 
chance of escape for Paul. 

“Well, just the truth, my lady,” said 
Janet, “if it is true what folks are saying. 
I can’t believe it is true. You are Lady 
Markham, I never heard anything against 
that, and he is your eldest. But they say 
he is not Sir Paul and hasn’t the prop- 
erty. I can’t tell how that can be.” 

“Tt is true, though,” said Lady Mark- 
ham, speaking low; even when there was 
an excellent use for it, it was not easy to 
repeat all the wrongs that her son had 
borne. “My son is not Sir Paul,” she 
said, “‘nor has he the Markham estates. 
He has an elder brother who has inher- 
ited everything. This has only been 
quite certain for two or three days. My 
boy — who had every prospect of being 
rich—is now poor. That is very griev- 
ous for him; but to those who love him,” 
said the indiscreet woman, her heart tri- 
umphing over her reason, “he is not 
changed; he is all he ever was, and 
more.” 





“Neither the property nor the title?” 
said Janet, with a blank: countenance. 
“ Poor instead of being rich? Oh, it is 
not a thing to put up with —it is not to be 
borne! But I can’t see how it can be,” 
she cried; “poor instead of rich! If it 
wasn’t for one or two things, I should 
think it was a plot to disgust me — to sep- 
arate him and me.” 

“ But,” said Lady Markham —she had 
never perhaps in her life before spoken 
with the cold energy of a taunt, with that 
desperate calm of severity, yet trembling 
of suspense — “ that is in your own hands, 
Miss Spears. If you love him, no one 
can separate him from you.” 

It was all she could do to‘get out the 
words; her breath went in the tumult of 
her heart. 

“Oh—love him!” The troubie and 
disappointment on Janet’s face were quite 
genuine; every line in her countenance 
fell. ‘You know as well as I do that’s 
not everything, Lady Markham. You 
may like a man well enough, but when 
you were just thinking that all was set- 
tled, and everything as you could wish, 
and to find as he has nothing — not even 
the sir to his name! Oh, it’s too bad — 
it’s too bad—it’s cruel! I would not 
believe father, and I can hardly believe 
you. 

is true, however,” Lady Markham 
said. 

She watched the girl with a keenness 
of contempt, yet a breathless grasp of 
hope —emotions more intense than she 
had almost ever known before. Janet 
was agitated; but she was calm. She 
was fighting for her son’s deliverance — 
she who had delivered him into the toils. 
As for Alice, she stood with her face 
pressed against the window, and her 
hands upon her ears. She did not want 
either to hear or to see. 

“ Well!” said Janet, with along breath, 
too deep fora sigh. “Iam glad I came,” 
she added after a moment; “I would 
never have believed it, never! And I’m 
sure I am sorry for him — very, very sor- 
ry. After giving up the colony for my 
sake, and all! But I could not be ex- 
pected to ruin all my prospects, could J, 
my lady? And me that had set my heart 
on being Lady Markham like you!” she 
cried, clasping her hands. This was a 
bitter reflection to Janet; her eyes filled 
with tears. “I don’t know how I car 
face him to say ‘No’ to him,” she went 
on; “he will take it so unkind. But if 
you consider that I have another offer — 
a very good offer — plenty of money, and 
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no need for me to trouble my head about 
anything. That would be different — 
very different from anybody that married 
Mr. Paul.” 

“Very different, Miss Spears. My 
son’s wife would be a poor woman; she 
would have to struggle with poverty and 
care. And it would be all the worse be- 
cause he is not used to poverty; indeed, 
he could not marry —he has no money at 
all. She would have to wait for years 
and years.” 

“Qh, it’s too bad—it’s too bad — it’s 
cruel!” cried Janet once more. Then 
she relapsed into a grateful sense of her 
escape. “But I am very glad I came. I 
never would have believed it from any 
one but you. Oh dear, oh dear!” cried 
Janet again, “what a downfall for him, 
poor young gentleman —and he that was 
always so proud! I won’t say nothing to 
him, Lady Markham, not to make him 
feel it more. I will give out that I onl 
came with father, and to see you, and as 
you if you will recommend our shop. 
Now that all this is settled, I may as well 
tell you that I’ve almost quite made up 
my mind to marry Mosheer Lisieu, the 
new partner atourshop. He is a French 
gentleman, but he’s very well off, and 
very clever in the business. I think I 
cannot do better than take him,” said 
Janet, adding with a sigh the emphatic 
monosyllable, “ zow.” 

Notwithstanding, however, that this 
was so comfortably settled, Janet turned 
round upon Lady Markham, who was go- 
ing down-stairs with her to make sure 
that Paul had no hankering after this 
sensible young woman, and to keep the 
government of the crisis generally in her 
own hands. Janet turned round upon 
her as they were going out of the room. 

“ But he will have your money?’’ she 
said. 

“His sisters,’ said Lady Markham, 
with alittle gasp, for she had not expected 
this assault, and was not prepared for it 
— “his sisters,” she said, “will have my 
money.” 

Janet looked at her searchingly, and 
then, convinced at last, went slowly down- 
stairs. She had lost something. Never 
more was she likely to have the chance of 
being my lady —never would she strike 
awe into the bosoms of these servants by 
returning as young Lady Markham. On 
the other hand, there was a satisfaction 
in being able to see her own way clear 
before her. She was very thoughtful, 
but she was not dissatisfied with her 
morning’s work. Supposing she had 





gone so far as to marry Paul Markham, a 
gentleman (she used the word now in her 
thoughts as an expression of contempt) 
without a penny! Janet shivered at the 
thought. Instead of that, she would step 
at once into a good house with a cook and 
a housemaid, and everything handsome 
about her. She was very glad that she 
had come to Lady Markham and insisted 
on knowing the truth. 

As for Lady Markham, she was still 
quivering with the conflict out of which 
she had come victorious. But triumph 
was in her heart. She could afford now 
to be magnanimous. “You went away 
without any refreshment the last time you 
were here,” she said graciously, as she 
followed her visitor down-stairs; “ but 
you must take some luncheon with us to- 
day, your father and you.” 

“Oh, thank you, my lady,” Janet cried, 
forgetting her dignity. This of itself al- 
most repaid her for giving up Paul. 

Lady Markham did not forget Janet’s 
request to see the house, which had been 
so boldly made when the girl had thought 
herself Paul’s future wife. She took her 
into the great drawing-room with a little 
gleam of malicious pleasure, to show her 
what she had lost, and watched her bewil- 
dered admiration and awe. By this time 
the happiness of knowing that her son 
was not going to forsake her had begun 
to diffuse itself through Lady Markham’s 
being like a heavenly balsam, soothing all 
her troubles. When they met going into 
the dining-room when the luncheon-bell 
rang, she put her hand within his arm, 
holding it close to her side for one mo- 
ment of indulgence. 

“Youare not going away,” she said in 
his ear. “ThankGod! Oh, why did you 
not make me happy sooner—why did 
you not tell me, Paul?” 

“Going away,” he said, perplexed, “ of 
course I am going away.” And then her 
real meaning crossed him. “ What, with 
Spears?” he said. ‘ There has not been 
any thought of that for many a day.” 

Spears talked little at this meal; he 
was full of the discouragement and 
mournful anger of disappointment. Up 
to the last moment he had hoped that 
Paul would change his mind — perhaps on 
the ground of his supposed love for Janet, 
if nothing else. But Janet had disap- 
peared, and Paul had never asked for her. 
He did not understand it, but it made his 
heart sore. All the rest of the party were 
embarrassed enough, except Gus, who 
still thought this man with the heavy 
brows was an electioneering agent, but 
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did not like to tackle him much, lest he 
should show his own ignorance of En- 
glish policy —(“ Decidedly I must read 
the papers and form opinions,” Gus said 
to himself). And Janet, who, seated at 
this beautiful table, with the flowers on 
it and all this sparkling glass and silver, 
and Charles waiting behind her chair, 
was sparkling with delight and pride. 
She was seated by the side of Sir Augus- 
tus, and spoke to him, calling him by that 
name. The dishes which were handed to 
her by the solemn assiduity of Mr. Brown 
were food for the gods, she thought, 
though they were simple enough. She 
made notes of everything for her own 
future guidance. It was just possible, M. 
Lisieu had said, that he might keep a 
page to wait upon his wife; thus the 
glory of a “manservant” might still be 
hers. In imagination she framed her life 
on the model of Markham; and so full 
was her mind of these thoughts that Ja- 
net scarcely noticed Paul, who, on his 
side, paid no attention to her. As for 
Lady Markham, she was the soul of the 
party. She almost forgot her recent sor- 
row, and the sight of Sir Augustus at the 
other end of the table did not subdue her 
as usual. She asked Spears questions 
about his journey with the very wanton- 
ness of relief —that journey which she 
had shuddered to hear named, which had 
overshadowed her mind night and day, 
was like a dead lion to her; she at 
smile at it now. 

“ Ay, my lady, that’s how it’s going to 
end,” said Spears. “I don’t say that it’s 
the way I could have wished. There was 
a time when the thought of new soil and 
a fresh start was like a new life to me. 
But perhaps it’s only because the time is 
so close, and a crisis has something in it 
that makes you think. It’s a kind of 
dying, though it’s a kind of new living 
too. Everything is like that, I suppose 
—one state ends and the other begins. 
We don’t know what we are going to, but 
we know what we’re giving up. Paul 
there — you see he has changed his mind. 
He had a right to change his mind if he 
liked —I am saying nothing against it. 
But that’s another sort of dying to me.” 

“Oh, Mr. Spears, do not say so. To 
me it is new life. Did not I tell you once, 
if we were in trouble, if we wanted him 
to stand by us (God knows I little 
thought how soon it would come true !), 
that my boy would never forsake his 
family and his position then? Paul 
might have left us prosperous,” said his 
mother with tears in her eyes, “but he 





would never leave us in sorrow and 
trouble. Mr. Spears, I told you so.” 

And who can doubt that she spoke (and 
by this time felt) as if her confidence in 
Paul had never for a moment flagged, but 
had always been determined and certain 
as now? 

And Spears looked at her with the 
respect of a generous foe who owned him- 
self vanquished. “And so you did,” he 
said. “I rememberit all now. My lady, 
you knew better — you were wiser than 

? 

“ Oh, not wiser,” she said, still magnani- 
mous; “but it stands to reason that I 
should know my own boy better than 
you.” 

Again, he looked at her, respectful, sur. 
prised, half convinced — perhaps it was 
so. After all his pride and sense of 
power, perhaps it was true that the sim- 
plest might know better than he. He let 
a great sigh escape from his breast, and 
rose in his abstraction from the table, 
without waiting for the mistress of the 
house, which it was usually part of his 
careful politeness to do. 

“We must be going,” he said; “our 
hours are numbered. ‘“ Good-bye, my 
Lady Markham; you are a woman that 
would have been a stronghold to us in 
my class. I am glad I ever knew one 
like you, though you will not say the 
same of me.” 

“Do not say that, Mr. Spears,” said 
Lady Markham again. It was true she 
had often been disposed to curse his 
name, and yet she would have said as he 
had said—she was glad she had ever 
lnown one like him. She put out her 
hand to him with a genuine.impulse of 
friendship, and did not wince even when 
it was engulphed and grasped as in a 
vice by his strong and resolute hand. 

“God bless you, my lady,” he said, 
looking at her with a little moisture com- 
ing by hard pressure in the corners of his 
eyes. 

Me And God bless you too, Mr. Spears 
— my friend,” she said, with a hesitation 
that almost made the words more dear, 
and her long eyelashes suddenly grew all 
bedewed and dewy, and shone with tears. 
The demagogue wrung the delicate hand 
of the great lady, and strode away out of 
the house, paying no attention to the calls 
of his daughter, who was not quite ready 
to follow him. Paul rose too, and ac- 
companied them silently down the avenue. 
Janet talked a little, chiefly to assure her 
father there was no hurry, and to upbraid 
him with hurrying her away. At the gate 
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Spears turned round and took Paul by the 
hands. 

“Come no further,” he said. “She 
knew better than I. She said you would 
never forsake your post, and I don’t deny 
your post is there. I am glad to be con- 
vinced of it, lad, for it lets me think well 
of you, and better than ever. It goes 
against me, Paul; but if your heart melts 
to me after I am gone, you may tell your- 
self Spears was the happier to think it 
was your duty that kept you after all. If 
you should never hear of me again ——” 

“But I shall hear of you again, and 
often,” cried Paul, with an emotion he 
had never anticipated, grasping the other’s 
hand. 

“ God knows,” said Spears; “but I’m 
glad I came. Good-bye.” 

And again he strode away, leaving 
Janet to follow, and Paul standing looking 
on him, with a sudden pang in his heart. 

Fairfax was coming along the road very 
seriously — coming to know his fate too. 
He paused, surprised at the sight of the 
pair. But Spears took little notice of 
Fairfaxe He gave him a grasp of his 
hand in passing, and said, “‘ Good-bye, my 
lad,” with a clear voice. The young man 
stopped for a moment to look after them; 
then went on to where Paul was standing, 
somewhat dreamily looking after them 
too. 

“ T feel as if I had lost a friend,” Paul 
said, “ though he has done me more harm 
than good, I suppose. He has brought 
me back my money, Fairfax; he will not 
take a penny from me, and that will be all 
the worse for him among those others. 
What can I do?” 

“ Leave it to me,” said Fairfax — that 
was a way he had — “and good-bye to an 
honest soul. I am glad that ugly place in 
Clerkenwell is not the last place I have 
seen him in.” 

Paul’s countenance darkened. “I wish 
you had not reminded me of that,” he 
said. 

And they walked up to the house to- 
go. saying little more. Fairfax had 

ut little leisure to think of Spears. He 
was going to his own trial, and he did not 
know how he was to come out of it. The 
court had sat upon his case for the last 
twenty-four hours, and what was to come 
of it he did not know. It would have 
been an important subject indeed which 
could have done more than touch the edge 
of his anxious mind. Paul Jeft him inthe 
hall; and Mr. Brown, divining that some- 
thing more was going, and having, as has 
been said, a well-founded and favorable 
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estimate of Fairfax, for reasons of his 
own, showed him with great solemnity 
into the sanctuary where Lady Markham 
sat alone. She did not rise to meet him, 
but smiled, and held out her left hand to 
him, with the pretty French fashion of 
acknowledging intimacy. It was a good 
sign. He went up very eagerly to the 
beautiful, kind woman, in whose hands he 
felt was his fate. 

“You find me quite emotionnée,” she 
said, “parting from Mr. Spears. Yes, 
you may smile —but I was more like 
crying. I am sure he is a good man, 
though he may be — led astray.” 

“He is not led astray,” said Fairfax; 
but then he remembered that it was not 
his business to plead any cause but his 
own. He looked at her wistfully, though 
there was always that under-gleam of 
humor in his eyes. “I have come up 
for sentence, Lady Markham,” he said. 

She smiled. “The sentence will not 
be very severe; there is not much harm 
done.” 

This was far worse than any severity 
could be. His countenance fell, sudden 
despondency filled his heart, and now the 
humor fled altogether from the mournful 
eyes with which he looked up into his 
judge’s face. 

This time Lady Markham almost 
laughed. “You do not seem pleased to 
hear it,” she said. “I thought it might 
ease your mind.” 

“Oh, Lady Markham, do not jeer at 
me! You may think it does not matter, 
but to me a 

“It is sport to me, but death to you?” 
she said; “is that what you would say? 
No, Mr. Fairfax — no; not so bad as that. 
And you must pardon me if I am light- 
minded. Iam happy. Paul is not going 
with those mad people; he is safe; he is 
free!” 

“TI am very glad,” said Fairfax, “ but 
may I say that Paul is irrelevant just 
now? I have come up for my sentence. 
Is it to be banishment, or is it Ah, 
Lady Markham, tell me—is there any 
hope?” 

“Mr. Fairfax,” she said, with great 
gravity, “you ask me for leave to get my 
Alice from me, if you can, and then you 
tell me you are nobody; of no family, 
with no connections. Pardon me; my 
only informant is yourself.” 

“It is true — quite true.” 

“Then,” she said, and paused, “ judge 
for me, Mr. Fairfax, what can I say?” 

He made no reply, and there was an 
interval of silence, which was very heavy, 
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very painful to Lady Markham’s kind 
heart. She felt compelled to speak, be- 
cause of that stillness of expectation 
which made the moment tragical. 

“If,” she said, faltering, “there had 
been time enough for real love to take 
possession of you—both of you —if it 
had come to /¢/at, that you could not be 
parted, it would be a different matter, Mr. 
Fairfax; but you have known each other 
so short a time, the plant cannot have 
very deep roots. Cannot you be brave, 
and pluck it up, and bear the wrench? 
In the end, perhaps, it would be better 
for you both.” 

“Perhaps!” he cried, with a bitterness 
never heard before in his voice. 

“Mr. Fairfax, God knows I do not 
want to be hard upon you. My poor boy, 
I am fond of you,” she said, with a sud- 
den tender impulse; “but what can I 
say? A man who tells me he is obscure 
and humble, and not a match for her — 
am I to give my Alice up to a struggling, 
harassed life?” 

“There is one thing I forgot to say, 
Lady Markham. It is of no consequence; 
it does not affect the question one way or 
another. Still, perhaps I ought to tell 
you. It is that I am ridiculously, odi- 
ously, abominably —— ” 

“ What?” she said, in alarm. 

“Rich!” cried the young man. “You 
know the worst of me now.” 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
STERNE. 


“ Love me, love my book ” is a version 
of a familiar proverb which one might be 
slow to accept. There are, as one need 
hardly et many admirable persons for 
whose sake one would gladly make any 
sacrifice of personal comfort short of that 
implied in a study of their works. But 
the converse of the statement is more 
nearly true. I confess that I at any rate 
love a book pretty much in proportion as 
it makes me love the author. I do not 
of course speak of histories or metaphys- 
ical treatises which one reads for the 
sake of the information or of the logical 
teachings; but of the imaginative books 
which appeal in the last resort to the sym- 
pathy between the writer and the reader. 
It matters not whether you are brought 
into contact with a man by seeing or hear- 
ing, by the printed or spoken word — the 
ultimate source of pleasure is the per- 
sonal affinity. To read a book in the true 





sense —to read it, that is, not as a critic 
but in the spirit of enjoyment — is to lay 
aside for the moment one’s own person- 
ality, and to become a part of the author. 
It is to enter the world in which he 
habitually lives — for each of us lives in 
a separate world of his own —to breathe 
his air, and therefore to receive pleasure 
and pain according as the atmosphere is 
or is not congenial. I may by an intellec- 
tual effort perceive the greatness of a 
writer whose character is essentially an- 
tagonistic to my own; but I cannot feel 
it as it must be felt for genuine enjoy- 
ment. The qualification must, of course, 
be understood that a great book reatly 
expresses the most refined essence of the 
writer’s character. It gives the author 
transfigured, and does not represent all 
the stains and distortions which he may 
have received in his progress through the 
world. In real life we might have been 
repelled by Milton’s stern Puritanism, or 
by some outbreak of rather testy self- 
assertion. In reading “ Paradise Lost,” 
we feel only the loftiness of character, 
and are raised and inspirited by senti- 
ments, without pausing to consider the 
particular application. 

If this be true in some degree of all 
imaginative writers, it is especially true 
of humorists. For humor is essentially 
the expression of a personal idiosyncrasy, 
and a man is a humorist just because the 
tragic and the comic elements of life pre- 
sent themselves to his mind in new and 
unexpected combinations. The objects 
of other men’s reverence strike him from 
the ludicrous point of view, and he sees 
something attractive in the,things which 
they affect to despise. It is his function 
to strip off the commonplaces by which 
we have tacitly agreed to cover over our 
doubts and misgivings, and to explode 
empty pretences by the touch af a vigor- 
ous originality; and therefore it is that 
the great mass of mankind are apt to look 
upon humor of the stronger flavor with 
suspicion. They suspect the humorist — 
not without reason —of laughing at their 
beards. There is no saying where he 
may not explode next. They can enjoy 
the mere buffoonery which comes from 
high spirits combined with thoughtless- 
ness. And they can fairly appreciate the 
gentle humor of Addison, or Goldsmith, 
or Charles Lamb, where the kindliness of 
the intention is so obvious that the irony 
is felt to be harmless. It represents only 
the tinge of melancholy which every good 
man must feel at the sight of oman 


folly, and is used rather to light up by its 
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gentle irradiation the amiable aspects of | ments are as perfect in their way as the 


weakness than to unmask solemn affecta- 
tion and successful hypocrisy. As soon 
as the humorist begins to be more pun- 
gent, and the laughter to be edged with 


scorn and indignation, good, quiet people, | 
who do not like to be shocked, begin to, 


draw back. They are half ashamed when 
a Cervantes or a Montaigne, a Rabelais 
or a Swift, takes them into his confidence, 
and proposes in the true humorist’s spirit 
to but show them the ugly realities of the 
world or of his own mind. They shrink 
from the exposure which follows of the 
absurdity of heroes, the follies of the 
wise, the cruelty and injustice of the vir- 
tuous. In their hearts they take this 
daring frankness for sheer cynicism, and 
reject his proffered intimacy. They 
would rather overlook the hollowness of 
established conventions, than have them 
ruthlessly exposed by the sudden audac- 
ity of these daring rebels. To the man, 
on the contrary, who is predisposed to 
sympathy by some affinity of character, 
the sudden flash of genuine feeling is in- 
finitely refreshing. He rejoices to see 
theories confronted with facts, solemn 
conventions turned inside out, and to 
have the air cleared by a sudden burst of 
laughter, though it may occasionally have 
something rather savage in it. He wel- 
comes the discovery that another man has 
dared to laugh at the idols before which 
we are all supposed to bow in solemn_rev- 
erence. We love the humor in short so 
far as we shall the character from which 
it flows. Everybody can love the spirit 
which shows itself in the “Essays of 
Elia; ” but you can hardly love “ The Tale 
of a Tub” or “ Gulliver” unless you have 
a sympathy with the genuine Swift which 
overpowers your occasional disgust at his 
misanthropy. But to this general rule 
there is one marked exception in our lit- 
erature. It is impossible for any one 
with the remotest taste for literary excel- 
lence to read “ Tristram Shandy ” or “ The 
Sentimental Journey” without a sense 
of wondering admiration. One can hardly 
read the familiar passages without admit- 
ting that Sterne was perhaps the greatest 
artist in the language. No one at least 
shows more inimitable felicity in produc- 
ing a pungent effect by a few touches of 
exquisite precision. He gives the impres- 
sion that the thing has been done once 
for all; he has hit the bull’s-eye round 
which aspiring marksmen go on blunder- 
ing indefinitely without any satisfying 
success. Two or three of the scenes in 
which Uncle Toby expresses his senti- 





half-dozen lines in which Mrs. Quickly 
describes the end of Falstaff, and con- 
vince us that three strokes from a man of 
genius may be worth more than the life’s 
labor of the cleverest of skilled literary 
workmen. And it may further be said 
that Uncle Toby, like his kinsmen in the 
world of humor, is an incarnation of most 
lovable qualities. In going over the list, 
a short list in any case, of the immortal 
characters in fiction, there is hardly any 
one in our literature who would be enti- 
tled to take precedence of him. To find 
a distinctly superior type, we must go 
back to Cervantes, whom Sterne idolized 
and professed to take for his model. But 
to speak of a character as in some sort 
comparable to Don Quixote, though with- 
out any thought of placing him on the 
same level, is to admit that he is a tri- 
umph of art. Indeed, if we take the 
other creator of types, of whom it is only 
permitted to speak with bated breath, we 
must agree that it would be difficult to 
find a figure even in the Shakespearian 
gallery more admirable in its way. Of 
course, the creation of a Hamlet, an Iago, 
ora Falstaff implies an intellectual in- 
tensity and reach of imaginative sympa- 
thy altogether different from anything 
which his warmest admirers would attrib- 
ute to Sterne. I only say that there is 
no single character in Shabenpenes whom 
we see more vividly and love more heartily 
than Mr. Shandy’s uncle. 

It should follow, according to the doc- 
trine just set forth, that we ought to love 
Uncle Toby’s creator. But here I fancy 
that everybody will be sensible of a con- 
siderable difficulty. The judgment pro- 
nounced upon Sterne by Thackeray seems 
to me to be substantially unimpeachable. 
The more I know of the man, for my part, 
the less I like him. It is impossible to 
write his biography (from the admiring 
point of view) without making it a contin- 
uous apology. His faults may be exten- 
uated by the customary devices; but 
there is a terrible lack of any positive 
merits to set against them. He seems to 
have been fond of his daughter, and tol- 
erant of his wife. The nearest approach 
to a good action recorded of him is that 
when they preferred remaining in France 
to following him to England, he took care 
that they should have the income which 
he had promised. The liberality was 
nothing very wonderful. He knew that 
his wife was severely economical, as she 
had good reason to be; inasmuch as his 
own health was most precarious, and he 
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was spending his income with a generous 
freedom which left her in destitution at 
his death. Still we are glad to give him 
all credit for not being a grudging pay- 
master. Some better men have been less 
good-natured. The rest of his panegyric 
consists of excuses for his shortcomings. 
We know the regular formule. He had 
bad companions, it is said, in his youth. 
Men who show a want of principle in 
later life have a knack of picking up bad 
companions at their outset. We are re- 
minded as usual that the morals of the 
time were corrupt. It is a very difficult 
question how far this is true. We can 
only make a rough guess as to the morals 
of our own time; some people can see 
steady improvement, where others see 
nothing but signs of growing corruption ; 
but when we come to speak of the morals 
of an age more or less removed, there are 
so many causes of illusion that our esti- 
mates have very small title torespect. It 
is no doubt true that the clergy of the 
Church of England in Sterne’s day took 
a less exalted view than they now do of 
their own position and duties; that they 
were frequently pluralists and absentees ; 
that patrons had small sense of responsi- 
bility ; and that, as a general rule, the 
spiritual teachers of the country took life 
éasily, and left an ample field for the ac- 
tivity of Wesley and his followers. But, 
making every allowance for this, it would 
be grossly unfair to deny, what is plainly 
visible in all the memoirs of the time, that 
there were plenty of honest squires and 
persons in every part of the country lead- 
ing wholesome domestic lives. 

But, in any case, such apologies rather 
explain how a man came to be bad, than 
prove that he was not bad. They would 
show at most that we were making an 
erroneous inference if we inferred bad- 
ness of heart from conduct which was not 
condemned by the standard of his own 
day. The argument, however, is really 
inapplicable. Sterne’s faults were of a 
kind for which, if anything, there was less 
excuse then than now. The faults of his 
best-known contemporaries, of men like 
Fielding, Smollett, or Churchill, were the 
faults of robust temperament with an ex- 
cess of animal passions. Their coarse- 
ness has left a stain upon their pages as 
it injured their lives. But, however much 
we may lament or condemn, we do not 
fee] that such men were corrupt at heart. 
And that, unfortunately, is just what we 
are tempted to feel about Sterne. When 
the huge, brawny parson, Churchill, felt 
his unfitness for clerical life, he pitched 
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his cassock to the dogs and blossomed 
out in purple and gold. He set the re- 
spectabilities at defiance, took up with 
Wilkes and the reprobates, and roared 
out full-mouthed abuse against bishops 
and ministers. He could still be faithful 
to his friends, observe his own code of 
honor, and do his best to make some 
atonement to the victims of his miscon- 
duct. Sterne, one feels, differs from 
Churchill not really as being more virtu- 
ous, but in not having the courage to be 
so openly vicious. Unlike Churchill he 
could be a consummate sneak. He was 
was quite as ready to flatter Wilkes or to 
be on intimate terms with atheists and 
libertines, with Holbach and Crébillon, 
when his bishop and his parishioners 
could not see him. His most intimate 
friend from early days was John .Hall 
Stevenson—the country squire whose 
pride it was to ape in the provinces the 
orgies of the monks of Medmenham Ab- 
bey, and once notorious as the author of 
a grossly indecent book. The dog-Latin 
letter in which Sterne informs his chosen 
companion that he is weary of his life, 
contains other remarks sufficiently signifi- 
cant of the nature of their intimacy. The 
age was not very nice; but it was quite 
acute enough to see the objections to a 
close alliance between a married ecclesi- 
astic of forty-five * and the rustic Don 
Juan of the district. But his cynicism 
becomes doubly disgusting when we re- 
member that Sterne was all the time as 
eager as any patronage-hunter to ingra- 
tiate himself into the good graces of 
bishops. Churchill, we remember, lam- 
pooned Warburton with savage ferocity. 
Sterne tried his best to conciliate the 
most conspicuous prelate of the day. He 
never put together a more elaboratel 

skilful bit of writing than the letter which 
he wrote to Garrick, with the obvious in- 
tention that it should be shown to War- 
burton. He humbly says that he has no 
claim to an introduction, except “ what 
arises from the honor and respect which, 
in the progress of my work, will be shown 
the world I owe so great a man.” The 
statement was probably meant to encoun- 
ter a suspicion which Warburton enter- 
tained that he was to be introduced ina 
ridiculous character in “Tristram Shan- 
dy.” The bishop was sufficiently soothed 
to administer not only good advice but a 
certain purse of ald, which had an un- 
pleasant resemblance to hush-money. It 


* Sterne savs in a letter that Hall was over forty; and 
he was five years older than Hall. 
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became evident, however, that the author 
of “ Tristram Shandy” was not a possi- 
ble object of episcopal patronage; and, 
indeed, he was presently described by the 
bishop as an “irrevocable scoundrel.” 
Sterne’s “ honor and respect’ never found 
expression in his writings; but he ingen- 
iously managed to couple the “ Divine 
Legation” — the work which had justified 
Warburton’s elevation to the bench— 
with “ The Tale of a Tub,” the audacious 
satire upon orthodox opinions, which had 
been an insuperable bar to Swift’s pre- 
ferment. The insinuation had its sting, 
for there were plenty of critics in those 
days who maintained that Warburton’s 
apology was really more damaging to the 
cause of orthodoxy than Swift’s bur- 
lesque. We cannot resist the convictian 
that if Warburton had been more judi- 
cious in his distribution of patronage, he 
would have received a very different no- 
tice inreturn. The blow from Churchill’s 
bludgeon was, on any right, given by an 
openenemy. This little stab came from 
one who had been a servile flatterer. 

No doubt Sterne is to be pitied for his 
uncongenial position. The relations who 
kindly took him off the hands of his im- 
pecunious father could provide for him 
most easily in the Church; and he is not 


the only man who has been injured by 
being forced by such considerations into 


a career for which he was unfitted. In 
the same way we may pity him for having 
become tired of his wife whom he seems 
to have married under a generous im- 
pulse — she was no doubt a very tiresome 
woman —and try to forgive him for some 
of his flirtations. But it is not so easy to 
forgive the spirit in which he conducted 
them. One story, as related by an admir- 
ing biographer, will be an amply sufficient 
specimen. He fell in love with a Miss 
Fourmantelle, who was living at York 
when he was finishing the first volumes 
of “ Tristram Shandy” at the ripe age of 
forty-six. He introduced her into that 
work as “dear, dear Jenny.” He writes 
to her in his usual style of lovemaking. 
He swears that he loves her “to distrac- 
tion,” and will love her “to eternity.” 
He declares that there is “only one ob- 
stacle to their happiness” — obviously 
Mrs. Sterne —and solemnly prays to God 
that she may so live and love him as one 
day to share in his great good fortune. 
Precisely similar aspirations, we note in 
passing, were to be soon afterwards ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Draper, on the hypoth- 
esis that two obstacles to their happiness 
might be removed, namely, Mr. Draper 
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and Mrs. Sterne. Few readers are likely 
to be edified by the sacred language used 
by a clergyman on such an occasion ; 
though biographical zeal has been equal 
even to this emergency. But the sequel 
to the Fourmantelle story is the really 
significant part. Mr. Sterne goes to 
London to reap the social fruits of his 
amazing success with “Tristram Shan- 
dy.” The whole London world falls at 
his feet; he is overwhelmed with invita- 
tions, and deafened with flattery; and 
poor literary drudges like Goldsmith are 
scandalized by so overpowering a triumph. 
Nobody had thought it worth while to 
make a fuss about the author of “ The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” Sterné writes the 
accounts of his unprecedented success to 
Miss Fourmantelle: he snatches mo- 
ments in the midst of his crowded levees 
to tell her that he is hers forever and 
ever, that he would “ give a guinea for a 
squeeze of her hand;” and promises to 
use his influence in some affair in which 
she is interested. Hereupon Miss Four- 
mantelle follows him to London. She 
finds him so deeply engaged that he can- 
not see her from Sunday till Friday; 
though he is still good enough to say that 
he would wish to be with her always, 
were it not for “fate.” And, hereupon, ° 
Miss Fourmantelle vanishes out of his- 
tory, and Mr. Sterne ceases to trouble his 
head about her. It needs only to be 
added that this is but one episode in 
Sterne’s career out of several of which 
the records have been accidentally pre- 
served. Mrs. Draper seems to have been 
the most famous case; but, according to 
his own statement, he had regularly on 
hand some affair of the sort, and is proud 
of the sensibility which they indicate. 
Upon such an occurrence only one 
comment is possible from the moralist’s 
point of view, namely, that a brother of 
Miss Fourmantelle, had she possessed a 
brother, would have been justified in ad- 
ministering a horsewhipping. I do not, 
however, wish to preach a sermon upon 
Sterne’s iniquities, or to draw any edify- 
ing conclusions upon the present occa- 
sion. We have only to deal with the 
failings of the man so far as they are 
reflected in the author. Time enables us 
to abstract and distinguish. A man’s 
hateful qualities may not be of the es- 
sence of his character, or they may be 
only hateful in certain specific relations 
which do not now affect us. Moreover, 
there is some kind of immorality — spite 
and uncharitableness, for example — 
which is not without its charm. Pope 
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was in many ways a far worse man than 
Sterne; he was an incomparably more 
elaborate liar, and the amount of gall with 
which his constitution was saturated 
would have been enough to furnish a 
whole generation of Sternes. But we can 
admire the brilliance of Pope’s epigrams, 
without bothering ourselves with the 
reflection that he told a whole series of 
falsehoods as to the date of their compo- 
sition. We can enjoy the pungency of 
his indignant satire without asking wheth- 
er it was directed against deserving ob- 
jects. Atticus was perhaps a very cruel 
caricature of Addison ; but the lines upon 
Atticus remain as an incomparably keen 
dissection of a type which need not have 
been embodied in this particular repre- 
sentative. Some people, indeed, may be 
too virtuous or tender-hearted to enjoy 
any exposure of human weakness. I 
make no pretensions to such amiability, 
and I can admire the keenness of the 
wasp’s sting when it is no longer capable 
of touching me and my friends. Indeed, 
almost any genuine ebullition of human 
passion is interesting in its way, and it 
would be pedantic to be scandalized 
whenever it is rather more vehement than 
a moralist would approve, or happens to 
break out on the wrong occasion. The 
reader can apply the correction for him- 
self; he can read satire in his moments 
of virtuous indignation, and twist it in his 
own mind against some of those people — 
they are generally to be found — who 
aw © deserve it. But the case is differ- 
ent when the sentiment itself is offensive, 
and offensive by reason of insincerity. 
When the very thing by which we are 
supposed to be attracted is the goodness 
of a man’s heart, a suspicion that he was 
a mere Tartuffe cannot enter our minds 
without injuring our enjoyment. We 
may continue to admire the writer’s tech- 
nical skill, but he cannot fascinate us un- 
less he persuades us of his sincerity. 
One might, to take a parallel case, ad- 
mire Reynolds for his skill of hand and 
fine perception of form and color, if he 
had used them only to represent objects 
as repulsive as the most hideous scenes 
in Hogarth. One loves him, because of 
the exquisite tenderness of nature im- 
plied in the representations of infantile 
beauty. And if it were possible to feel 
that this tenderness was a mere sham, 
that his work was that of a dexterous art- 
ist skilfully flattering the fondness of 
parents, the charm would vanish. The 
children would breathe affectation instead 
of simplicity, and provoke only a sardonic 





sneer, which is suggested by most of the 
infantile portraits collected in modern ex- 
hibitions. 

It is with something of this feeling that 
we read Sterne. Of the literary skill 
there cannot be a moment’s question ; but 
if we for a moment yield to the enchant- 
ment, we feel ashamed, at the next mo- 
ment, of our weakness. We have been 
moved on false pretences; and we seem 
to see the sham Yorick with that unpleas- 
ant leer upon his too expressive face, 
chuckling quietly at his successful impo- 
sition. It is no wonder if many of his 
readers have revolted, and even been pro- 
voked to an excessive reaction of feeling. 
The criticism was too obvious to be 
missed. Horace Walpole indulged in a 
characteristic sneer at the genius who 
neglected a mother and snivelled over a 
dead donkey. (The neglect of a mother, 
we may note in passing, is certainly not 
proven.) Walpole was too much of a 
cynic, it may be said, to distinguish be- 
tween sentimentalism and genuine senti- 
ment, or rather so much of a cynic that 
one is surprised at his not liking the sen- 
timentalism more. But Goldsmith at 
least was a man of real feeling, and as an 
artist in some respects superior even to 
Sterne. He was moved to his bitterest 
outburst of satire by ** Tristram Shandy.” 
He despised the charlatan who eked out 
his defects of humor by the paltry me- 
chanical devices of blank pages, disor- 
dered chapters, and a profuse indulgence 
in dashes. He pointed out with undenia- 
ble truth the many grievous stains by 
which Sterne’s pages are defaced. He 
spoke with disgust of the ladies who 
worshipped the author of a’book which 
they should have been ashamed to read, 
and found the whole secret of Sterne’s 
success in his pertness and indecency. 
Goldsmith may have been yielding un- 
consciously to a not unnatural jealousy, 
and his criticism certainly omits to take 
into account Sterne’s legitimate claims to 
admiration. It is happily needless to in- 
sist at the present day upon the palpable 
errors by which the delicate and pure- 
minded Goldsmith was offended. It is 
enough to indulge in a passing word of 
regret that a man of Sterne’s genius 
should have descended so often to mere 
buffoonery or to the most degrading 
methods of meeting his reader’s interest. 
“ The Sentimental Journey ” is a book of 
simply marvellous cleverness, to which 
one can find no nearer parallel than 
Heine’s “ Reisebilder.” But one often 
closes it with a mixture of disgust and- 
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regret. The disgust needs no explana- 
tion; the regret is caused by our feelin 

that something has been missed whic 

ought to have ‘been in the writer’s power. 
He has so keen an eye for picturesque 
effects; he is so sensitive to a thousand 
little incidents which your ordinary trav- 
eller passes with eyes riveted to his guide- 
book, or which “Smelfungus ” Smollett 
disregarded in his surly British pompos- 
ity; he is so quick at appreciating some 
delicate courtesy in humble life or some 
pathetic touch of commonplace suffering, 
that one grows angry when he spoils a 
graceful scene by some prurient double 
meaning, and wastes whole pages in tell- 
ingastory fit only for John Hall Stevenson. 
One feels that one has been rambling with 
a discreditable parson, who is so glad to 
be free from the restraints of his parish 
or of Mrs. Sterne’s company, that he is 
always peeping into forbidden corners, 
and anxious to prove to you that he is as 
knowing in the ways of a wicked world as 
a raffish undergraduate enjoying a stolen 
visit to London. Goldsmith’s idyllic pic- 
tures of country life may be a little too 
rose-colored, but at least they are har- 
monious. Sterne’s sudden excursions in- 
to the nauseous are like the brutal practical 
jokes of a dirty boy who should put filth 
into a scent-bottle. One feels that if he 
had entered the rustic paradise, of which 
Dr. and Mrs. Primrose were the Adam 
and Eve, half his sympathies would have 
been with the wicked Squire Thornhill; 
he would have been quite as able to suit 
that gentleman’s tastes as to wheedle the 
excellent vicar; and his homage to Miss 
Olivia would have partaken of the nature 
of an insult. A man of Sterne’s admira- 
ble delicacy of genius, writing always with 
an eye to the canons of taste approved in 
Crazy Castle, must necessarily produce 
paintul discords, and throw away admira- 
ble workmanship upon contemptible ri- 
baldry. But the very feeling proves that 
there was really a finer element in him. 
Had he been thoroughly steeped in the 
noxious element, there would have been 
no discord. We might simply have set 
him down as a very clever reprobate. 
But, with some exceptions, we can gener- 
ally recognize something so amiable and 
attractive as to excite our regret for the 
waste of genius even in his more ques- 
tionable passages. Coleridge points out, 
with his usual critical acuteness, that 
much of “ Tristram Shandy” would pro- 
duce simple disgust were it not for the 
presence of that wonderful group of 
characters who are antagonistic to the 
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spurious wit based upon simple shocks to 
a sense of decency. That group redeems 
the book, and we may say that it is the 
book. We must therefore admit that the 
writer of Uncle Toby and his families 
must not be unreservedly condemned. 
To admit that one thoroughly dislikes 
Sterne is not to assert that he was a 
thorough hypocrite of the downright Tar- 
tuffe variety. His good feelings must be 
something more than a mere sham or 
empty formula: they are not a flimsy 
veil thrown over degrading selfishness or 
sensuality. When he is attacked upon 
this ground, his apologists may have an 
easy triumph. The true statement is 
rather that Sterne was a man who under- 
stood to perfection the art of enjoying his 
own good feelings as a luxury without 
humbling himself to translate them into 
practice. This is the definition of senti- 
mentalism when the word is used in a bad 
sense. Many admirable teachers of man- 
kind have held the doctrine that all artis- 
tic indulgence is universally immoral, 
because it is all more or less obnoxious 
to this objection. So far as a man saves 
up his good feelings merely to use them 
as the raw material of poems, he is wast- 
ing a force which ought to be applied to 
the improvement a the world. What 
have we to do with singing and painting 
when there are so many of our fellow- 
creatures whose sufferings might be re- 
lieved and whose characters might be 
purified if we turned our songs into ser- 
mons, and instead of staining canvas they 
tried to purify the dwellings of the poor? 
There is a good deal to be said for the 
thesis that all fiction is really a kind of 
lying, and that art in general is a luxuri- 
ous indulgence, to which we have no right 
whilst crime and disease are rampant in 
the outer world. 

I think, indeed, that I could detect 
some flaws in the logic by which this 
conclusion is supported, but I confess 
that it often seems to possess a consid- 
erable plausibility. The peculiar senti- 
mentalism of which Sterne was one of the 
first mouth-pieces, would supply many 
effective illustrations of the argument; 
for it is a continuous manifestation of 
extraordinary skill in providing “sweet 
poison for the age’s tooth.” He was ex- 
actly the man for his time, though, indeed, 
so clever a man would probably have been 
equally able to flatter the prevailing im- 
pulse of any time in which his lot had 
been cast. M. Taine has lately described 
with great skill the sort of fashion of phi- 
lanthropy which became popular among 
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the upper classes in France in the pre- 
revolutionary generation. The fine ladies 
and gentlemen who were so soon to be 
crushed as tyrannical oppressors of the 
people, had really a strong impression 
that benevolence was a branch of social 
elerance which ought to be assiduously 
cul .ivated by persons of taste and refine- 
ment. A similar tendency, though less 
strongly marked, is observable amongst 
the corresponding class in English soci- 
ety. From causes which may be analyzed 
by historians, the upper social stratum 
was becoming penetrated with a vague 
discontent with the existing order and 
a desire to find.new outlets for emo- 
tional activity. Between the reign of 
comfortable common sense, represented 
by Pope and his school, and the fierce 
outbreak of passion which accompanied 
the crash of the Revolution, there was an 
interregnum marked by a semi-conscious 
fore-feeling of some approaching catas- 
trophe; a longing for fresh excitement, 
and tentative excursions into various 
regions of thought, which have since been 
explored in a more systematic fashion. 
Sentimentalism was the word which rep- 
resented one phase of this inarticulate 
longing, and which expresses pretty accu- 
rately the need of having some keen sen- 
sations without very well knowing in 
what particular channels they were to be 
directed. The growth of the feminine 
influence in literature had no doubt some 
share in this development. Women were 
no longer content to be simply the pretty 
fools of “The Spectator,” unworthy to 
learn the Latin grammar or to be admit- 
ted to the circle of wits; though they sel- 
dom presumed to be independent authors, 
they were of sufficient importance to have 
a literature composed for their benefit. 
The sentimentalism of the worthy Rich- 
ardson implied a discovery of one means 
of turning this tendency to account, and 
in his little circle of feminine adorers we 
find one of the earliest discussions of the 
word. 

“What,” asks Lady Bradshaigh (writ- 
ing to him about 1749), “is the meaning 
of the word sentimental, so much in vogue 
amongst the polite, both in town and 
country? Inletters and common conver- 
sations I have asked several who made 
use of it, and have generally received for 
answer, it is—itis sentimental. Every- 
thing clever and agreeable is compre- 
hended in that word; but I am convinced 
a wrong interpretation is given, because 
it is impossible everything clever or 
agreeable can be so common as this word. 





I am frequently astonished to hear such 
a one is a sentimental man; we were 
a sentimental party ; I have been taking a 
sentimental walk.” Some time earlier 
Sterne was writing a love-letter to his 
future wife, lamenting his “ quiet and sen- 
timental repasts”’ which they had had to- 
gether, and weeping “like a child” (so he 
writes) at the sight of his single knife and 
fork and plate. The growth of such 
phrases is often an interesting symptom 
of new currents of social development. 
Richardson might have replied by point- 
ing to the history of Clarissa, which 
represents a respectable, moral, and do- 
mestic sentimentalism ; and Rousseau ex- 
pressed it a little later in a more dan- 
gerous and revolutionary embodiment. 
We have known the same spirit in many 
incarnations in laterdays. We have been 
bored by Wertherism; by the Byronic 
misanthropy; by the We/tschmerz of our 
German cousins; and by the esthetic 
raptures or the pessimist lamentations of 
our modern poets. But Sterne, who 
made the word popular in literature, rep- 
resents what may be considered as senti- 
mentalism in its purest form; that which 
corresponds most closely to its defini- 
tion as sentiment running to waste; for 
in Sterne there is no thought of an 

moral, or political, or philosophical appli- 
cation. He is as entirely free as a man 
can be from any suspicion of “ purpose.” 
He tells, us as frankly as possible that he 
is simply putting on the cap and bells for 
our amusement. He must weep and 
laugh just as the fancy takes him; his 
pen, he declares, is the master of him, 
not he the master of his pen. This, be- 
ing interpreted, means of course some- 
thing rather different from its obvious 
sense. Nobody, it is abundantly clear, 
could be a more careful and deliberate 
artist, though he aims at giving a whimsi- 
cal and arbitrary appearance to his most 
skilfully devised effects. The author 
Sterne has a thorough command of his 
pen; he only means that the parson 
Sterne is not allowed to interfere in the 
management. He has no doctrine which 
he is in the least ambitious of expounding. 
He does not even wish to tell us, like 
some of his successors, that the world is 
out of joint; that happiness is a delusion, 
and misery the only reality; nor what 
often comes to just the same thing, is he 
anxious to be optimistic, and to declare, 
in the vein of some later humorists, that 
the world should be regarded through a 
rose-colored mask, and that a little effu- 
sion of benevolence will summarily re- 
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move all its rough places. Undoubtedl 

it would be easy to argue — were it worth 
the trouble — that Sterne’s peculiarities 
of temperament would have rendered cer- 
tain political and religious teachings more 
congenial to him than others. But he did 
not live in stirring times, when every man 
is forced to translate his temperament by a 
definite creed. He could be as thorough- 
going and consistent an Epicurean as he 
pleased. Nothing matters very much 
(that seems to be his main docrine), so 
long as you possess a good temper, a soft 
heart, and have a flirtation or two with 
pretty women. Though both men may 
be called sentimentalists, Sterne must 
have regarded Rousseau’s vehement social 
enthusiasm as so much insanity. The 
poor man took life in desperate circum- 
stances, and instead of keeping his sensi- 
bility to warm his own hearth, wanted to 
set the world on fire. When rambling 
through France, Sterne had an eye for 
every pretty vignette by the roadside, for 
peasants’ dances, for begging monks, or 
smart Parisian grisettes; he received 
and repaid the fattery of the drawing- 
rooms, and was, one may suppose, as ab- 
solutely indifferent to omens of coming 
difficulties as any of the free-thinking or 
free-living 2dsés, who were his most con- 
Horace Walpole was 


genial company. 
no philosopher, but he shook his head in 
amazement over the audacious scepticism 


of French society. Sterne, so far as one 
can judge from his letters, saw and heard 
nothing in this direction; and one would 
as soon expect to find a reflection upon 
such matters in “ The Sentimental Jour- 
ney” as to come upon a serious discussion 
of theological controversy in “ Tristram 
Shandy.” Nowand then some such ques- 
tion just shows itself for an instant in the 
background. A negro wanted him to 
write against slavery ; and the letter came 
just as Trim was telling a pathetic story 
to Uncle Toby, and suggesting doubtfully 
that a black might have a soul. “I am 
not much versed, corporal,” quoth my 
Uncle Toby, “in things of that kind; but 
I suppose God would not have made him 
without one any more than thee or me.” 
Sterne was quite ready to aid the cause 
of emancipation by adding as many pic- 
turesque touches as he could devise to 
Uncle Toby, or sentimentalizing over 
jackdaws and prisoners in “ The Senti- 
mental Journey;” but more direct agita- 
tion would have been as little in his line 
as travelling through France in the spirit 
of Arthur Young to collect statistics about 
rent and wages. Sterne’s sermons, to 
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which one might possibly turn with a view 
to discovering some serious opinions, are 
not without an interest of their own. They 
show touches of the Shandy style and 
efforts to escape from the dead level. 
But Sterne could not be really at home in 
the pulpit, and all that can be called orig- 
inal is an occasional infusion of a more 
pungent criticism of life into the moral 
commonplaces of which sermons were 
then chiefly composed. The sermon on 
Tristram Shandy supplies a happy back- 
ground to Uncle Toby’s comments; but 
even Sterne could not manage to inter- 
weave them into the text. 

The very essence of:the Shandy char- 
acter implies this absolute disengagement 
from: all actual contact with sublunar 
affairs. Neither Fielding nor Goldsmith 
can be accused of preaching in the objec- 
tionable sense; they do not attempt to 
supply us with pamphlets in the shape of 
novels, but in so far as they draw from 
real life they inevitably suggest some 
practical conclusions. Reformers, for 
example, might point to the prison expe- 
riences of Dr. Primrose or of Captain 
Booth, as well as to the actual facts which 
they represent; and Smollett’s account of 
the British navy is a more valuable his- 
torical document than any quantity of 
official reports. But in Uncle Toby’s 
bowling-green we have fairly shut the 
door upon the real world. We are ina 
region as far removed from the prosaic 
fact as in Aladdin’s wondrous subter- 
ranean garden. We mount the magical 
hobby-horse, and straightway are in an 
enchanted land, “as though of hemlock 
we had drunk,” and if the region is not 
altogether so full of delicious perfume as 
that haunted by Keats’s nightingale, and 
even admits occasional puffs of rather 
unsavory odors, it has a singular and 
characteristic influence of its own. Uncle 
Toby, so far as his intellect is concerned, 
is a full-grown child; he plays with his 
toys, and rejoices over the manufacture of 
cannon from a pair of jack-boots, pre- 
cisely as if he were still in petticoats ; he 
lives in a continuous daydream framed 
from the materials of adult experience, 
but as unsubstantial as any childish fan- 
cies ; and when he speaks of realities it 
is with the voice-of one half-awake, and 
in whose mind the melting vision still 
blends with the tangible realities. Mr. 
Shandy has a more direct and conscious: 
antipathy to reality. The actual world is 
commonplace; the events there have a 
trick of happening in obedience to the 
laws of nature; and people not unfre- 
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quently feel what one might have expected 
beforehand that they would feel. One 
can express them in cut and dried for- 
mulz. Mr. Shandy detests this monot- 
ony. He differs from the ordinary pedant 
in so far as he values theories not in pro- 
portion to their dusty antiquity, but in 
proportion to their unreality, the pure 
whimsicality and irrationality of the heads 
which contained them. He is a sort of 
inverted philosopher, who loves the an- 
tithesis of the reasonable as passionately 
as your commonplace philosopher pro- 
fesses to love the reasonable. He is 
ready to welcome a reductio ad absurdum 
for a demonstration; yet he values the 
society of men of the ordinary turn of 
mind precisely because his love of oddi- 
ties makes him relish a contradiction. 
He is enabled to enjoy the full flavor of 
his preposterous notions by the reaction 
of other men’s astonished common sense. 
The sensation of standing upon his head 
is intensified by the presence of others in 
the normal position. He delights in the 
society of the pragmatic and contradic- 
tious Dr. Slop, because Slop is like a fish 
always ready to rise at the bait of a pal- 
pable paradox, and quite unable to see 
with the prosaic humorist that paradoxes 
are the salt of philosophy. Poor Mrs. 
Shandy drives him to distraction by the 
detestable acquiescence with which she 
receives his most extravagant theories, 
and the consequent impossibility of ever 
(in the vulgar phrase) getting a rise out of 
her. 

A man would be priggish indeed who 
could not enjoy this queer region where 
all the sober proprieties of ordinary logic 
are as much inverted as in Alice’s Won- 
derland; where the only serious occupa- 
tion of a good man’s life is in playing an 
infantile game; where the passion of love 
is only introduced as a passing distrac- 
tion when the hobby-horse has acciden- 
tally fallen out of gear; where the death 
of ason merely supplies an affectionate 
father with a favorable opportunity for 
airing his queer scraps of outworn moral- 
ities, and the misnaming of an infant casts 
him into a fit of profound melancholy; 
where everything, in short, is topsy-turvy, 
and we are invited to sit down, consum- 
ing a perpetual pipe in an old-fashioned 
arbor, dreamily amusing ourselves with 
the grotesque shapes that seem to be 

rojected, in obedience to no perceptible 
aw, upon the shifting wreaths of smoke. 
It wouid be as absurd to lecture the ex- 
cellent brothers upon the absurdity of 
their mode of life as to preach morality to 
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the manager of a Punch show, or to de- 
mand sentiment in the writer of a math- 
ematical treatise. “I believe in my soul,” 
says Sterne, rather audaciously, “ that the 
hand of the supreme Maker and Designer 
of all things never made or put a family 
together, where the characters of it were 
cast and contrasted with so dramatic a 
felicity as ours was, for this end; or in 
which the capacities of affording such ex- 
quisite scenes, and the powers of shifting 
them perpetually from morning to night, 
were lodged and entrusted with so unlim- 
ited a confidence as in the Shandy family.” 
The grammar of the sentence is rather 
queer, but we can hardly find fault with 
the substance. The remark is made 
a propos of Mr. Shandy’s attempt to in- 
doctrinate his brother with the true theory 
of noses, which is prefaced by the pro- 
foundly humorous sentence which ex- 
presses the leading article of Mr. Shan- 
dy’s creed: ‘“ Learned men, brother Toby, 
don’t write dialogues upon long noses for 
nothing.” And, in fact, one sees how 
shaiaahly the simplicity of each brother 
plays into the eccentricity of the other. 
The elder Shandy could not have found 
in the universe a listener more admirably 
calculated to act as whetstone for his 
strangely-constructed wit, to dissent in 
precisely the right tone, not with a brutal 
intrusion of common sense, but with the 
gentle horror of innocent astonishment at 
the paradoxes, mixed with veneration for 
the portentous learning of his senior. 
By looking at each brother alternately 
through the eyes of his relative, we are 
insensibly infected with the intense rel- 
ish which each feels for the cognate 
excellence of the other. When the char- 
acters are once familiar to us, each new 
episode in the book is a delightful exper- 
iment upon the fresh contrasts which can 
be struck out by skilfully shifting their 
positions and exchanging the parts of 
clown and chief actor. The light is made 
to flash from a new point, as the gem is 
turned round by skilled hands. Sterne’s 
wonderful dexterity appears in the ad- 
mirable setting which is thus obtained for 
his most telling remarks. Many of the 
most famous sayings, such as Uncle 
Toby’s remark about the fly, or the re- 
cording angel, are more or less adapted 
from other authors, but they come out so 
brilliantly that we feel that he has shown 
a full right to property which he can turn 
to such excellent account. Sayings quite 
as witty, or still wittier, may be found 
elsewhere. Some of Voltaire’s incompar- 
able epigrams, for example, are keener 
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than Sterne’s, but they owe nothing to the 
Zadig or Candide who supplies the occa- 
sion for the remark. They are thrown 
out in passing, and shine by their intrin- 
sic brilliancy. But when Sterne has a 
telling vomnth he carefully prepares the 
dramatic situation in which it will have 
the whole force due to the concentrated 
effect of all the attendant circumstances. 
“ Our armies swore terribly in Flanders,” 
cried my Uncle Toby, “but nothing to 
this.” Voltaire could, not have made a 
happier hit at the excess of the odium 
theologicum, but the saying comes to us 
armed with the authority of the whole 
Shandy conclave. We have a vision of 
the whole party sitting round, each 
charged with his own peculiar humor. 
There is Mr. Shandy, whose fancy has 
been amazingly tickled by the portentous 
oath of Ernulfus, as regards antiquarian 
curiosity, and has at once framed a quaint 
theory of the advantages of profane swear- 
ing in order to justify his delight in the 
tremendous formula. He regards his last 
odd discovery with the satisfaction of a 
connoisseur: “I defy a man to swear out 
of it!” It includes alloaths from that of 
William the Conqueror to that of the 
humblest scavenger, and is a perfect in- 
stitute of swearing collected from all the 
most learned authorities. And there is 
the unlucky Dr. Slop, cleverly enticed into 
the pitfall by Mr. Shandy’s simple cun- 
ning, and induced to exhibit himself as a 
monster of ecclesiastical ferocity by thun- 
dering forth the sounding anathema at 
the ludicrously disproportioned case of 
Obadiah’s clumsy knot-tying; and to 
bring out the full flavor of the grotesque 
scene, we see it as represented to the 
childlike intelligence of Uncle Toby, tak- 
ing it all in sublime seriousness, whist- 
ling lillabullero to soothe his nerves 
under this amazing performance, in sheer 
wonder at the sudden revelation of the 
potentialities of human malediction, and 
compressing his whole character in that 
admirable cry of wonder, so phrased as to 
exhibit his innocent conviction that the 
habits of the armies in Flanders supplied 
a sort of standard by which the results of 
all human experience might be appropri- 
ately measured, and to even = it in 
some degree by the queer felicity of the 
particular application. A formal lecturer 
upon the evils of intolerance might argue 
in a set of treatises upon the light in 
which such an employment of sacred 
language would strike the unsophisticated 
common sense of a benevolent mind. 
The imaginative humorist sets before us 





a delicious picture of two or three con- 
crete human beings, and is then able at 
one stroke to deliver a blow more telling 
than the keenest flashes of the dry light 
of the logical understanding. The more 
one looks into the scene and tries to ana- 
lyze the numerous elements of dramatic 
effect to which his total impression is 
owing, the more one admires the astonish- 
ing skill which has put so much signifi- 
cance into a few simple words. The 
coloring is so brilliant and the touch so 
firm that one is afraid to put any other 
work beside it. Nobody before or since 
has had so clear an insight into the mean- 
ing which can be got out of a simple scene 
by a judicious selection and skilful ar- 
rangement of the appropriate surround- 
ings. Sterne’s comment upon the mode 
in which Trim dropped his hat at the per- 
oration of his speech upon Master Bob- 
by’s death, affecting even the “fat, 
foolish scullion,” is significant. “ Had 
he flung it, or thrown it, or skimmed it, 
or squirted it, or let it slip or fall in any 
possible direction under heaven —or in 
the best direction that could have been 
given to it—had he dropped it like a 
goose, like a puppy, like an ass, or in 
doing it, or even after he had done it, had 
he looked like a fool, like a ninny, like a 
nincompoop, it had failed, and the effect 
upon the heart had been lost.” Those 
who would play upon human passions and 
those who are played upon, or, in Sterne’s 
phrase, those who drive, and those who 
are driven, like turkeys to market, with 
a stick and a red clout, are invited to 
meditate upon Trim’s hat; and so may 
all who may wish to understand the se- 
cret of Sterne’s art. 

It is true, unfortunately, that this sin- 
gular skill — the felicity with which Trim’s 
cap, or his Montero cap, or Uncle Toby’s 
pipe — is made to radiate eloquence, 
sometimes leads to a decided bathos. 
The climax so elaborately prepared too 
often turns out to be a faded bit of senti- 
mentalism. We rather resent the art 
which is thrown away to prepare us for 
the assertion that “when a few weeks 
will rescue misery out of her distress, I 
hate the man whocan bea churl of them.” 
So we hate the man who can lift his hand 
upon a woman save in the way of kind- 
ness, but we do not want a great writer 
to adorn that unimpeachable sentiment 
with all the jewels of rhetoric. It is 
just in these very critical passages that 
Sterne’s taste is defective, because his 
feeling is not sound. We are never sure 
that we can distinguish between the true 
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gems and the counterfeit. When the mo- 
ment comes at which he suddenly drops 
the tear of sensibility, he is almost as 
likely to provoke sneers as sympathy. 
There is, for example, the famous donkey, 
and it is curious to compare the donkey 
fed with macaroons in the “ Tristram 
Shandy” with the dead donkey of “ The 
Sentimental Journey,” whose weeping 
master lays a crust of bread on the now 
vacant bit of his bridle. It is obviously 
the same donkey, and Sterne has reflected 
that he can squeeze a little more pathos 
out of the animal by actually killing him, 
and providing a sentimental master. It 
seems to me that, in trying to heighten 
the effect, he has just crossed the danger- 
ous limit which divides sympathetic from 
derisive laughter ; and whereas the mac- 
aroon-fed animal is a possible, straightfor- 
ward beast, he becomes (as higher beings 
have done) a humbug in his palpably 
hypocritical epitaph. Sterne tries his 
hand ir. the same way at improving Maria, 
who is certainly an effective embodiment 
of the mad young woman who has tried 
to move us in many forms since the days 
of Ophelia. In her second appearance, 


she comes in to utter the famous senti- 
ment about the wind and the shorn lamb. 
It has become proverbial, and been even 


credited in the popular mind with a scrip- 
tural origin; and considering such a suc- 
cess, one has hardly the right to say that 
it has gathered a certain sort of banality. 
Yet it is surely on the extreme verge at 
which the pathetic melts into the ludi- 
crous. The reflection, however, occurs 
more irresistibly in regard to that other 
famous passage about the recording angel. 
Sterne’s admirers held it to be sublime 
at the time, and he obviously shared the 
opinion. And it is undeniable that the 
story of Le Fevre, in which it is the most 
conspicuous gem, is a masterpiece in its 
way. No one can read it, or better still, 
hear it from the lips of a skilful reader, 
without admitting the marvellous felicit 

with which the whole scene is presented. 
Uncle Toby’s oath is a triumph fully 
worthy of Shakespeare. But the record- 
ing angel, though he certainly comes in 
effectively, is a little suspicious to me. 
It would have been a sacrifice to which 
few writers could have been equal, to 
suppress or soften that brilliant climax; 
and yet, if the angel had been omitted, 
the passage would, I fancy, have been 
really stronger. We might have been 
left to make the implied comment for our- 
selves. For the angel seems to introduce 
an unpleasant air as of eighteenth-century 
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politeness; we fancy that he would have 
welcomed a Lord Chesterfield to the ce- 
lestial mansions with a faultless bow and 
a dexterous compliment; and somehow 
he appears, to my imagination at least, 
apparelled in theatrical guaze and span- 
gles rather than in the genuine angelic 
costume. Some change passes over ev- 
ery famous passage; the bloom of its 
first freshness is rubbed off as it is handed 
from one quoter to another; but where 
the sentiment has no false ring at the 
beginning, the colors may grow faint 
without losing their harmony. In this 
angel, and some other of Sterne’s best- 
known touches, we seem to feel that the 
baser metal is beginning to show itself 
through the superficial enamel. 

And this suggests the criticism which 
must still be made in regard even to the 
admirable Uncle Toby. Sterne has been 
called the English Rabelais, and was ap- 
parently more ambitious himself of being 
considered as an English Cervantes. To 
a modern English reader he is certainly 
far more amusing than Rabelais, and he 
can be appreciated with less effort than 
Cervantes. But it is impossible to men- 
tion these great names without seeing 
the direction in which Sterne falls short 
of the highest excellence. We know 
that, on clearing away the vast masses of 
buffoonery and ribaldry under which Ra- 
belais was forced, or chose, to hide him- 
self, we come to the profound thinker and 
powerful satirist. Sterne represents a 
comparatively shallow vein of thought. 
He is the mouthpiece of a sentiment 
which had certainly its importance in so 
far as it was significant of a vague dis- 
content with things in general, and a de- 
sire for more exciting intellectual food. 
He was so far ready to fool the age to 
the top of its bent; and in the course of 
his ramblings he strikes some hard blows 
at various types of hide-bound pedantry. 
But he is too systematic a trifler to be 
reckoned with any plausibility amongst 
the spiritual leaders of any intellectual 
movement. In that sense, “ Tristram 
Shandy” is a curious symptom of the 
existing currents of emotion, but cannot, 
like the “ Emzle” or the “ Nouvelle Hé- 
loise,” be reckoned as one of the efficient 
causes. This complete and characteristic 
want of purpose may indeed be reckoned 
as a literary merit, so far as it prevented 
“Tristram Shandy” from degenerating _ 
into a mere tract. But the want of intel- 
lectual seriousness has another aspect, 
which comes out when we compare Tris- 
tram Shandy, for example, with Don 
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Quixote. The resemblance, which has 
been often pointed out (as indeed Sterne 
is fond of hinting at it himself) consists 
in this, that in both cases we see lovable 
characters through a veil of the ludicrous. 
As Don Quixote is a true hero, though 
he is under a constant hallucination, so 
Uncle Toby is full of the milk of human 
kindness, though his simplicity makes 
him ridiculous to the piercing eyes of 
common sense. In both cases, it is in- 
ferred, the humorist is discharging his 
true function of showing the lovable qual- 
ities which may be associated with a ludi- 
crous outside. 

The Don and the Captain both have 
their hobbies, which they ride with equal 
zeal, and there is a close analogy between 
them. Uncle Toby makes his own apol- 
ogy in the famous oration upon war. 
“What is war,” he asks, “ but the getting 
together of quiet and harmless people 
with swords in their hands, to keep the 
turbulent and ambitious within bounds? 
And Heaven is my witness, brother Shan- 
dy, that the pleasure I have taken in 
these things, and that infinite delight in 
particular which has attended my sieges 
in the bowling-green has arisen within 
me, and I hope in the.corporal too, from 
the consciousness that in carrying them 
on we were answering the great ends of 
our creation.” Uncle Toby’s military 
ardor undoubtedly makes a most piquant 
addition to his simple-minded benevo- 
lence. The fusion of the gentle Chris- 
tian with the chivalrous devotee of honor 
is perfect; and the kindliest of human 
beings, who would not hurt a hair of the 
fly’s head, most delicately blended with 
the gallant soldier who, as Trim avers, 
would march up to the mouth of a cannon 
though he saw the match at the very 
touch-hole. Should any one doubt the 
merits of the performance, he might re- 
assure himself by comparing the scene 
in which Uncle Toby makes the speech, 
just quoted, with a parallel passage in 
“The Caxtons,” and realize the differ- 
ence between extreme imitative dexterity 
and the point of real genius. 

It is only when we compare this ex- 
quisite picture with the highest art that 
we are sensible of its comparative defi- 
ciency. The imaginative force of Cer- 
vantes is proved by the fact that Don 
Quixote and his followers have become 
the accepted symbols of the most pro- 
foundly tragic element in human life — of 
the contrast between the lofty idealism of 
the mere enthusiast and the sturdy com- 
mon sense of ordinary human beings — 
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between the utilitarian and the romantic 
types of character; and as neither aspect 
of the truth can be said to be exhaustive, 
we are rightly left with our sympathies 
equally balanced. The book may be a 
sad one to those who prefer to be blind; 
but in proportion as we can appreciate a 
penetrative insight into the genuine facts 
of life, we are impressed by this most 
powerful presentation of the never-ending 
problem. It is impossible to find in 
“Tristram Shandy” any central concep- 
tion of this breadth and depth. If Trim 
had been as shrewd as Sancho, Uncle 
Toby would appear like a mere simpleton. 
Like a child, he requires a thoroughly 
sympathetic audience, who will not bring 
his playthings to the brutal test of actual 
facts. The high and earnest enthusiasm 
of the Don can stand the contrast of 
common sense, though at the price of 
passing intoinsanity. But Trim is forced 
to be Uncle Toby’s accomplice, or his 
commander would never be able to play 
at soldiers. If Don Quixote had simply 
amused himself at a mock tournament, and 
had never been in danger of mistaking a 
puppet-show for a reality, he would cer- 
tainly have been more credible, but in the 
same proportion he would have been 
commonplace. The whole tragic element, 
which makes the humor impressive, would 
have disappeared. Sterne seldom ven- 
tures to the limit of the tragic. The 
bowling-green of Mr. Shandy’s parlance 
is too exclusively a sleepy hollow. The 
air is never cleared bya strain of lofty 
sentiment. When Yorick and Eugenius 
form part of the company, we feel that 
they are rather too much at home with 
offensive suggestions. When Uncle To- 
by’s innocence fails to perceive their 
coarse insinuations, we are credited with 
clearer perception, and expected to sym- 
pathize with the spurious wit which de- 
rives its chief zest from the presence 
of the pure-minded victim. Andso Uncle 
Toby comes to represent that stingless 
virtue, which never gets beyond the ken 
or hurts the feelings of the easy-going 
Epicurean. His perceptions are too slow 
and his temper to mild to resent an inde- 
cency as his relative, Colonel Newcome, 
would have done. He would have been 
too complacent, even to the outrageous 
Costigan. He is admirably kind when a 
comrade falls ill at his door; but his be- 
nevolence can exhale itself sufficiently in 
the intervals of hobby-riding, and his 
chivalrous temper in fighting over old 
battles with the corporal. We feel that 
he must be growing fat; that his pulse is 
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flabby and his vegetative functions pre- 
dominant. When he falls in love with 
the repulsive (for she is repulsive) Widow 
Wadman, we pity him as we pity a poor 
soft zoophyte in the clutches of a rapa- 
cious crab; but we have no sense of a 
wasted life. Even his military ardor 
seems to present itself to our minds as 
due to the simple affection which makes 
his regiment part of his family rather than 
to any capacity for heroic sentiment. His 
brain might turn soft; it would never 
spontaneously generate the noble madness 
of a Quixote, though he might have fol- 
Jowed that hero with a more canine fidelity 
than Sancho. 

Mr. Matthew Arnold says of Heine, as 
we all remember, that 


The spirit of the world, 

Beholding the absurdity of men — 

Their vanities, their feats —let a sardonic smile 
For one short moment wander o’er his lips — 
That smile was Heine. 


There is a considerable analogy, as one 
may note in passing, between the two 
men; and if Sterne was not a poet, his 
prose could perhaps be even more vivid 
and picturesque than Heine’s. But his 
humor is generally wanting in the quality 
suggested by Mr. Arnold’s phrase. We 
cannot represent it by a sardonic smile, 
or indeed by any other expression which 
we can very well associate with the world- 
spirit. The imaginative humorist must in 
all cases be keenly alive to the “absurdity 
of man;” he must have a sense of the 
irony of fate, of the strange interlacing of 

ood and evil in the world, and of the 

aser and nobler elements in human na- 
ture. He will be affected differently ac- 
cording to his temperament and his 
intellectual grasp. He may be most im- 
pressed by the affinity between madness 
and heroism; by the waste of noble qual- 
ities on trifling purposes; and, if he be 
more amiable, by the goodness which may 
lurk under ugly forms. He may be bitter 
and melancholy, or simply serious in con- 
templating the fantastic tricks played by 
mortals before high heaven. But, in any 
case, some real undercurrent of deeper 
feeling is essential to the humorist who 
impresses us powerfully, and who is 
equally far from mere buffoonery and 
sentimental foppery. His smile must be 
at least edged with melancholy, and his 
pathos too or for mere “ snivelling.” 

Sterne is often close to this loftier 


region of the humorous; sometimes he 
fairly crosses it; but his step is uncertain 
as of one not feeling at home. The ab- 





surdity of man does not make him “ sar- 
donic.” He takes things too easily. He 
shows us the farce of life, and feels that 
there is a tragical background to it all; 
but somehow he is not usually much dis- 
posed to cry over it, and he is obviously 
proud of the tears which he manages to 
produce. The thought of human folly 
and suffering does not usually torment 
and perplex him. The highest humorist 
should be the laughing and weeping phi- 
losopher in one; and in Sterne the weep- 
ing philosopher is always a bit of a 
bumbug. The pedantry of the elder 
Shandy is a simple whim, not a misguided 
aspiration ; and Sterne is so amused with 
his oddities that he even allows him to be 
obtrusively heartless. Uncle Toby un- 
doubtedly comes much nearer to complete 
success; but he wants just that touch of 
genuine pathos which he would have re- 
ceived from the hands of the present 
writer. But the performance is so ad- 
mirable in the last passages, where Sterne 
can drop his buffoonery and his indecen- 
cy, that even a criticism which sets him 
below the highest place seems almost un- 
fair. 

And this may bring us back for a mo- 
ment to the man himself. Sterne avow- 
edly drew his own portrait in Yorick. 
That clerical jester, he says, was a mere 
child, full of whim and gaiety, but without 
an ounce of ballast. He had no more 
knowledge of the world at twenty-six than 
a “romping, unsuspicious girl of thir- 
teen.” His high spirits and frankness 
were always getting him into trouble. 
When he heard of a spiteful or ungener- 
ous action he would blurt out that the 
man was a dirty fellow. He would not 
stoop to set himself right, but let people 
think of him what they would. Thus his 
faults were all due to his extreme candor 
and impulsiveness. It wants little expe- 
rience of the world to recognize the fa- 
miliar portrait of an impulsive and gener- 
ous fellow. It represents the judicious 
device by which a man reconciles himself 
to some very ugly actions. It provides 
by anticipation a complete excuse for 
thoughtlessness and meanness. If he is 
accused of being inconstant, he points out 
the extreme goodness of his impulses ; 
and if the impulses were bad he argues 
that at least they did not last very long. 
He prides himself on his disregard to 
consequences, even when the conse- 
quences may be injurious to his friends. 
His feelings are so genuine for the moment 
that his conscience is satisfied without 
his will translating them into action. He 
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is perfectly candid in expressing the 
passing phase of sentiment, and therefore 
does not trouble himself to ask whether 
what is true to-day will be true to-morrow. 
He can call an adversary a dirty fellow, 
and is very proud of his generous indis- 
cretion. But he is also capable of grati- 
fying the dirty fellow’s vanity by high- 

own compliments if he happens to be in 
the enthusiastic vein; and somehow the 
Providence which watches over the 
thoughtless is very apt to make his im- 
pulses fall in with the dictates of calcu- 
lated selfishness. He cannot be an 
accomplished courtier because he is apt 
to be found out; but he can crawl and 
creep for the nonce with any one. In real 
life such a man is often as delightful for a 
short time as he becomes contemptible on 
alonger acquaintance. When we think of 
Sterne as a man, and try to frame a co- 
herent picture of his character, we must 
give a due weight to the baser elements 
of his composition. We cannot forget his 
shallowness of feeling and the utter want 
of self-respect which prompted him to 
condescend to be a mere mountebank, 
and to dabble in filth for the amusement 
of graceless patrons. Nor is it really 
possible entirely to throw aside this judg- 
ment even in reading his works ; for even 


after abstracting our attention from the 
rubbish and the indecency, we are haunt- 
ed in the really admirable parts by our 


misgivings as to their sincerity. But the 
problem is often one to tax critical acu- 
men. It is one aspect of a difficulty 
which meets us sometimes in real life. 
Every man flatters himself that he can 
detect the mere hypocrite. We seem to 
have a sufficient instinct to warn us 
against the downright pitfalls, where an 
absolute void is covered by an artificial 
stratum of mere verbiage. Perhaps even 
this is not so easy as we sometimes 
fancy ; but there is a more refined sort of 
hypocrisy which requires keener dissec- 
tion. How are men to draw the narrow 
and yet all-important line which separates 
— not the genuine from the feigned emo- 
tion — but the emotion which is due to 
some real cause, and that which is a cause 
in itself? Some people we know fall in 
love with a woman, and others are really 
in love with the passion. Grief may be 
the sign of lacerated affection, or it may 
be a mere luxury indulged in for its own 
sake. The sentimentalism which Sterne 
represented corresponded in the main to 
this last variety. People had discovered 
the art of extracting direct enjoyment 
from their own “ sensibility,” and Sterne 
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expressly gives thanks for his own as the 
great consolation of his life. He has the 
heartiest possible relish for his tears and 
lamentations, and it is precisely his skill 
in marking this vein of interest which 
gives him his extraordinary popularity. 
So soon as we discover that a man is en- 
joying his sorrow our sympathy is killed 
within us, and for that reason Sterne is 
apt to be repulsive to humorists whose 
sense of the human tragi-comedy is 
deeper than his own. They agree with 
him that the vanity of human dreams may 
suggest a mingling of tears and laughter; 
but they grieve because they must, not 
because they find it a pleasant amuse- 
ment. Yet it is perhaps unwise to poison 
our pleasure by reflections of this kind. 
They come with critical reflection, and 
may at least be temporarily suppressed 
when we are reading for enjoyment. We 
need not sin ourselves by looking a gift- 
horse in the mouth. The sentiment is 
genuine at the time. Donot inquire how 
far it has been deliberately concocted and 
stimulated. The man is not only a won- 
derful artist, but he is right in asserting 
that his impulses are clear and genuine. 
Why should not that satisfy us? Are we 
to set up for so rigid a nature that we are 
never to consent to sit down with Uncle 
Toby and take him as he is made? We 
may wish, if we please, that Sterne had 
always been in his best, and that his 
tears flowed from a deeper source. But 
so long as he really speaks from his heart 
—and he does so in all the finer parts of 
the Toby drama — why should we remem- 
ber that the heart was rather flighty, and 
regarded with too much conscious com- 
placency by its proprietor? The Shan- 
dyism upon which he prided himself was 
not a very exalted form of mind, nor one 
which offered a very deep or lasting sat- 
isfaction. Happily we can dismiss an 
author when we please; give hima cold 
shoulder in our more virtuous moods, 
and have a quiet chat with him when we 
are graciously pleased to relax. In those 
times we may admit Sterne as the best of 
jesters, though it may remain an open 
question whether the jester is on the 
whole an estimable institution. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
ATHEISM AND REPENTANCE. 


A FAMILIAR COLLOQUY, 


“] THINK,” said Mrs. Norham to her 
husband, as she bit meditatively the nail 
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of her forefinger, “I think I am right in 
the important step I have taken. I wrote 
yesterday evening, and made my decision 
final.” 

Mr. Norham closed a Latin Jexicon, and 
looked up from his writing-desk. “ What 
decision, my dear?” 

“‘ My decision to resign the sub-editor- 
ship of the Aynostic Moralist. I am of 
course aware that it was myself who made 
the journal, and that it will inevitably suf- 
fer by my withdrawing my support from 
it. But for many reasons I think this the 
right course to pursue. The editor, Dr. 
Pearson, was getting anxious to have the 
chief management—a most incapable 
man, forever preferring his own opinion 
to mine; and I really found at last that 
there was no working with him. How- 
ever, I was resolved that the rupture be- 
tween us should have no bitterness, so I 
have done my best to make the next num- 
ber a helpful one, and have insisted on 
contributing nearly the whole matter my- 
self. There will appear in it, my dear, 
inter alia, those two new papers of mine 
on ‘Functional Amusement,’ and ‘ The 
Cellular Character of the Individual.’ 
But besides my editorial difficulties, I 
should at any rate for the next few months 
have had little time for editing. This new 


pupil of yours —if pupil is the right name 
for him — will be, to a great extent, on 


my hands. It is moral influence he is in 
want of, more than intellectual, you tell 
me; and when a young man has arrived 
at two-and-twenty the complete re-adjust- 
ment of his character may be hard work 
even for me.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Norham, “the young 
scapegrace comes thisevening. I wonder 
pe a much what we shall be able to make 
of him.” 


“ That,” said Mrs. Norham with deci- 
sion, “ depends of course on what we find 
him to be at present. We must study the 
scope of his possible activities before we 
can judge in what way they should be 
motived. Now, what sort of man is the 
boy’s father? You said that you used to 
know him formerly. And what sort of 
social life has the boy led? I mean, my 
dear, to put the matter more simply, to 
what sort of environment has the young 
organism had to adapt itself?” 

Mr. Norham shrugged his shoulders. 
“ As to his social life,” he said, “there is 
not much mystery about that. He is a 
very rich young fellow, highly connected, 
and very fond of what he probably calls 
‘life;’ and of this ‘life’ he has seen, it 
seems, a great deal more than is good for 
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him. Mr. Leigh, his father, was at Eton 
and Oxford with me, but in a very differ- 
ent set from mine. He had an immense 
opinion of his own importance, and in his 
choice of companions he was very grand 
and exclusive. He was always as pleas- 
ant and genial as possible when one had 
to speak to him; but I was not nearly a 
fine enough gentleman to be one of his 
intimates. Nothing, however, could be 
more kindly than the way in which he has 
written to me about this poor boy of his. 
I may as well read out to you, if you can 
wait a moment, that second letter that I 
told you of. ‘I want,’ he says,” Mr. Nor- 
ham began reading, “‘to explain Robert’s 
case as frankly as I can to you. First, 
then, as to his scholarship, I can promise 
you that there you will have but little 
trouble with him. He has singular pow- 
ers of application when there is nothing 
at hand to distract him; and if he could 
only apply himself for three months 
more, his tutor at Oxford assures me, he 
might take a first class easily. The boy 
undoubtedly does know plenty; and under 
your care, with but little trespass on your 
time, he will be able to do such work as 
he yet needs for his degree. A quiet 
place at once makes him a student, just 
as a gay place makes him a man of fash- 
ion. These last words bring me to the 
sad confession I must make to you. I am 
not a strait-laced man, but yet my poor 
boy has indeed contrived to sadden me. 
Fashion — yes, it is a good thing in itself, 
but Robert has seen too much of it, and 
too early. He has been living a life, dur- 
ing the last two years, of almost ceaseless 
excitement; and of this one result has 
been that he has lost his séif-restraint in 
the matter of drinking. That special evil ” 
has not gone far; all he wants, so far as 
this goes, is some months of careful 
watching. But what has really made it 
advisable that he should leave Oxford till 
next October has been an entanglement 
relating to an unhappy girl "” Mr. 
Norham here stopped reading abruptly, 
and with the air of a man who has over- 
shot his mark. “ Well,” he said, “and so 
on, and so on. I find that this was not 
the note I was tlNaking of. You see, 
however, what is the gist of it. I don’t 
think it is fair to the boy to go any further 
into particulars.” 

“ Don’t stop,” said Mrs. Norham, in a 
voice of sudden interest. “Pray let me 
hear the whole of it.” 

But her husband was quite obdurate. 
“It is not fair to the boy,” he said. 
“ Even his father confesses that he does 
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not know the rights of the story. It is 
enough for us that he has had to be sent 
down for a term or two, and that we must 
do our best to sober and steady him.” 

For Mrs. Norham, however, this was 
by no means enough. This suppressed 
misdemeanor of the expected pupil 
aroused in her breast two strong feelings 
in his favor —her curiosity and her sin- 
cere zeal for souls. “ Perhaps,” she said 
to her husband, “you may be right in 
refusing to prejudice me. But it will not 
be very long, I can tell you, before I hear 
the whole story from himself.” 

Mr. Norham had begun life as a clergy- 
man. He was a man of respectable fam- 
ily, and he had enjoyed, in one of the 
pleasantest of the English counties, a 
charming family living, and the cure of 
eighty parishioners. His Christianity was 
cheerful and muscular; but not finding 
sufficient scope for its exercise, he began 
to relieve his Jeisure by a study of modern 
science. The result of this was that he 
presently felt bound in conscience to re- 
sign his living, and soon after bound in 
convenience to resign his orders. He 
was not without a small fortune of his 
own, but, anxious to make some modest 
addition to it, he readily gained employ- 
ment as an editor of school classics. 
Whilst in London, arranging this with 
the publishers, he made the acquaintance 
of his wife, who was at once the ornament 
and the oracle of a serious atheistic co- 
terie. On his marriage he took a small 
house in Cumberland, close to the lake of 
Derwentwater ; and finding that his wife, 
though an Agnostic on all other points 
that had no proof in experience, had yet 
a special faith in her own influence over 
young men’s characters, he from time to 
time took charge of a backward or way- 
ward pupil. These, hitherto, had caused 
Mrs. Norham some disappointment. She 
had been able to make little or nothing 
out of them; and since they could not, 
she was convinced, be possibly beyond 
her influence, she declared with a frown 
of pity that the poor things were below it. 
Robert Leigh, however, was, she gath- 
ered, of a higher type. He was just the 
subject she wanted. He would appreciate 
and so be swayed by her reasonings; and 
the farther he had gone wrong, the greater 
and more instructive would be her tri- 
umph in righting him. 

The Norhams’ cottage was one of the 
prettiest nests conceivable. A wooded 
hill rose close behind it, and in front its 
little garden sloped down to the lake. It 
was now the latter spring; as Robert 
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Leigh drove at sunset from the Keswick 
station, the whole of the lovely country 
was seen to its best advantage; and when 
he saw how beautiful was his quiet land 
of banishment, his spirits, unforced, at 
once began to revive themselves, and 
were still in a pleasing flutter when he 
arrived at his tutor’s door. 

The process of dressing somewhat 
sobered him. He had time to look about 
him, and feel the want of several of his 
accustomed comforts. None of these 
things annoyed him; but they reminded 
him that he was in a strange place, with a 
new life before him. Descending, he 
found the little drawing-room empty; and 
as he looked about him the sense of 
strangeness grew stronger. The furni- 
ture, which was scanty and uncomfort- 
able, was evidently in the purest and 
severest taste, and seemed to be looking 
a mute reproof at any one who should treat 
art flippantly. Books, English and for- 
eign, lay about in numbers — they were 
reviews, for the most part, dealing with 
scientific subjects; and on easels, in one 
of the corners, were three crude daubs in 
oil, of which the most prominent was 
labelled “A Fugue in Four Colors.” 
Leigh was languidly wondering what the 
mistress of this apartment would be like, 
when the door slowly opened and Mrs. 
Norham entered. 

She was a woman of about five-and- 
thirty. Her figure was slightly clumsy, 
and ber features were not regular, but her 
complexion was soft and rich, her large 
grey eyes were intelligent, and her ex- 
pression would have been pleasing but for 
its studied gravity. To be in keeping 
with this expression, she wore at the back 
of her head a comb with a gilt disc at- 
tached to it, which made her face look as 
though set in a tarnished aureole. She 
was dressed, in the same spirit, with the 
utmost primness of the modern artistic 
school. There was not a trace of finery 
about her; yet it seemed as if some ob- 
scure but aggressive principle was written 
in every fold of her drapery. Leigh, who 
had a critical eye for whatever pertained 
to women, could not help noticing that, 
prepared as she was for dinner, one of 
her nails retained on it some traces of 
ink; but, putting this aside, Mrs. Norham 
was a pleasant surprise to him. Mrs. 
Norham’s impression of him was not quite 
so favorable. Just as her appearance was 
a mute polemic of art, so did Leigh’s seem 
to her to be a mute polemic a fashion. 
The perfect ease of his address, too, was, 
she knew not why, discomposing to her; 
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and she was annoyed to find herself, en- 
tirely against her will, slipping for self- 
defence into an occasional rudeness of 
manner. When Mr. Norham appeared, 
and the three went in to dinner, Leigh 
was even more unfortunate in his attempt 
to make conversation. 

“ Do you find much, Mrs. Norham,” he 
said, “to amuse yourself with in the coun- 
try?” Mrs. Norham gasped, stared at 
him, and at length said, ‘ Nothing.” 

Leigh was surprised, but not in the 
least abashed. “Surely,” he said, smiling, 
“you do your resources an injustice. At 
any rate you have your painting.” 

“ Art,” said Mrs. Norham, “is pursued 
for other purposes than amusement. The 
series I am at present engaged on, I shall 
present toaschool at Manchester that the 
children may be trained into a perception 
both of form and color. Mr. Leigh, when 
people have occupation they have no time, 
they have no need, for amusement. You 
think, perhaps,” she went on, “that that 
is a hard saying. Well, when occupation 
is properly motived, when action becomes 
rationally purposive, we can apply with 
accuracy a less forbidding name to it. 
We can call it functional amusement.” 

“That is rather a nice expression,” said 
Leigh. 

“Do you at all,” said Mrs. Norham, 
“realize the true meaning of it? I have 
written an entire essay to describe its fit- 
ness and its significance.” 

“TI used often,” said Leigh, “to hear 
about it from my coach at Oxford.” 

“Your what?” exclaimed Mrs. Nor- 
ham, aghast. 

“My coach — my crammer— my pri- 
vate tutor, I mean.” 

“You weren’t under the care of Mr. 
Biggins, were you?” said Mrs. Norham. 
“Why, he is one of the most remarka- 
ble thinkers of this, or indeed of any, 

? 

“ That’s the man,” said Leigh. “I used 
to get on very well with him. He was 
rather too fond of talking of Herbert 
Spencer ; and he was by way of having no 
religion. But he taught mea great deal, 
and he was very kind in giving me books 
to read. Do you know him 2? 

“Intimately,” said Mrs. Norham. “ He 
is one of my constant and most apprecia- 
tive correspondents. If you have been 
prepared by him, Mr. Leigh, when you 
and I come to talk together I have little 
doubt that you will understand me.” 

“]’m sure I hope so, Mrs. Norham,” 
said Leigh, bowing slightly. “And so 
you got that phrase ‘functional amuse- 
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ment’ from Biggins, did you? For it 
was he who first invented it.” 

“Excuse me,” said Mrs. Norham, with 
a perfectly startling emphasis, “ Mr. Big- 
gins did of invent it. He had nothing 
whatever to do with the invention of it; 
and when he first learnt it, it was an en- 
tirely new light to him.” 

“]T have no doubt you are right,” said 
Leigh. “Iam merely going by what he 
told me.” 

“The man must be mad, if he told you 
so. The phrase — in which, by the way, 
a whole philosophy is crystallized — was 
my invention. It was I who communi- 
cated it to Mr. Biggins. In fact, he has 
hardly a thought or a theory which he 
does not owe to me. And pray what 
more of his speculations did he tell you 
were original with himself?” 

“ Ah,” said Leigh, “a light at last breaks 
on me. Biggins often used to say to me, 
‘You may think that my theories are not 
practical; but the person I first learnt 
their force from was a true woman of the 
world, who understood the ways of it far 
better than you do, and who could, if she 
were here, turn you or me round her little 
finger.’ Little did I think then that I 
should one day have the pleasure of meet- 
ing her.” 

Mrs. Norham was raised in a moment 
to the height of serious happiness. 

“Yes,” she said, “I am none other 
than that over-praised woman. But I 
may without vanity say that I have been 
a great assistance to Mr. Biggins. You 
see, if I am nothing else, I am a woman; 
and my logical faculty, at least, was there- 
fore far superior to his. I am reminded 
by this to tell you that Mr. ‘Riggins, when 
first I knew him, was a very religious man, 
and thought of me just as you seem to 
think of him— that I quoted Herbert 
Spencer too much. He used to waste, if 
I recollect rightly, a good hour every day 
in praying.” 

“ Well,” said Leigh, “he has little 
religion left by this time anyhow. And 
the way he spoke of religion was the 
thing I liked least about him. Of course 
every one has a right to his own views ; 
but I think it a pity that, in his position, 
he should have been perpetually sneering 
at beliefs which most of the young men 
about him thought closely connected with 
their duties.” 


“Ah,” said Mrs. Norham, “ you are 
‘|quite wrong there. The bitterness you 


speak of is very often most wholesome 
and most necessary. Mr. Biggins himself 
only the other day applied to me @ Jropos 
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of one of my own essays these lines, which 
you of course know, of Tennyson’s : — 


Clear-headed friend, whose joyful scorn, 
Edged with sharp laughter, cuts in twain 
The knots that tangle human creeds, 


“Ts that,” said Leigh, smiling, “what 
you mean by functional amusement?” 

Mrs. Norham repressed this flippancy 
with a frown, and continued. “ Of 
course,” she said, “this scorn and bitter- 
ness has to be carefully adapted to the 
needs of time and circumstance. My own 
use of it consists mainly of two assump- 
tions — that those writing on the opposite 
side are either entirely ignorant or else 
entirely insincere. For instance, nothing 
has done the cause of truth greater scr- 
vice than the assumption that all Jesuits 
are liars; and that all spiritual directors 
are men of profligate purpose.” 

“You, then,” said Leigh, “are not relig- 
ious yourself, are you?” 

“That entirely depends, Leigh,” Mr. 
Norham here interposed, “on what we 
mean by religion. If you mean by religion 
pulpits, and church vestments, and flowers 
put about upon altars, Mrs. Norham cer- 
tainly is not religious. But if you mean 
by it an intention to do her duty, and 
work hard and well for a good purpose, 
then she very certainly is.” 

“Mr. Leigh and I, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Norham, “shall, I have no doubt, soon 
understand each other. But let me tell 
you now what I have thought of doing 
with him. The moon is full to-night, and 
the air is warm; and if he has any curi- 
osity to see the lake, I could take him out 
in the boat for an hour or so.” 

Leigh had been dreading in silence the 
probable dulness of the evening ; and this 
unexpected proposal was a very welcome 
surprise to him. 

The night was indeed lovely, and as 
Leigh and his hostess-issued out after 
dinner, they seemed to be breaking into 
some wild scene from fairyland. The 
lake lay in the moonlight like a vast mag- 
ical mirror, whose outlines were lost 
ee between the shade of the 
mountains bounding it, and the second 
and softer world of its own reflections. 
In the air there was a deep stillness, and 
the only sound audible was a sound of 
the distant water that was coming down 
from Lodore. All this impressed Leigh 
vividly ; the more so because his com- 
panion when arrayed in her hat and boat- 
ing-cloak looked certainly picturesque, 
and very nearly pretty, as the vague light 
subdued whatever was commonplace in 
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her, and made her large striking eyes 
glance the brighter. 

Mrs. Norham was quite conscious of 
the advantages of the situation. When 
they had rowed a little way from the 
shore, and had exchanged a few sentences 
as to the beauty of the night and of the 
scenery, she returned at once to the sub- 
ject they had dropped at dinner. 

“And so,” she began abruptly, “ you 
disapprove, do you, of Mr. Biggins, for 
expressing clearly and honestly his own 
conviction as to religion? I wish you 
would tell me why.” 

“ Well,” said Leigh, “ to go no farther, 
there seems to me to be a certain bad taste 
in sneering, for instance, at the practice of 
prayer —as I have known Mr. Biggins 
do—to a young man whom he knew 
quite well to be a most devout and sensi- 
tive Christian.” 

“And do you say your prayers, Mr. 
Leigh?” said Mrs. Norham; “andif you 
do, have they been, let me ask you, of 
much practical use to you?” 

“One may think things good to do,” 
said Leigh, “that, to one’s own misfor- 
tune, one has failed to do oneself. In- 
deed, I often think that the people who 
have chosen the bad may be in the best of 
all positions for understanding the value 
of the good.” 

“ And is praying,” said Mrs. Norham 
sarcastically, “‘a chief feature in your 
conception of good?” 

**T suppose it is not in yours, Mrs. Nor- 
ham. Do you never say prayers?” 

“ ] sincerely hope I do not,” said Mrs. 
Norham. “I have no spare energy that 
I should let it waste itself in a channel so 
unprofitable. Prayer is like a vast and 
constant leak in the conduit of human en- 
ergies, through which the precious waters 
waste themselves, when they might be for 
the healing of the nations. A man’s only 
rational prayer is right action; and the 
only actions that are right, are those that 
are social and functional. Man only lives 
that he may do his duty ; and his only duty 
is towards his fellow-men.” 

“ And do we owe, then, no duty to our- 
selves?” 

“None. Inthe conception that we can 
do sois the root of all selfishness and of 
all religion. The desire to serve God, 
and to purify self as self, are one and the 
same desire; and are equally a treason 
against the claims of our fellow-men.” 

“What then?” said Leigh. “So far 
as our own dispositions go, and our own 
private pleasures, have we no need to 
govern ourselves? Is the only question 
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what we do? Does it matter nothing 
what we are?” 

“ Matter nothing!” said Mrs. Norham; 
“it matters everything. What we do out- 
wardly is the exact outcome of all that we 
are inwardly; and what humanity is, is 
the exact outcome of what the individuals 
do. And thus there can be no thought, 
or word, or state of character, which has 
not for the eyes of science an external 
effect on the whole great organism — an 
effect for good or bad, for happiness or 
for misery.” 

“But may not the practice of prayer,” 
said Leigh, “ put the soul in a better con- 
dition to make us work for others?” 

“ Prayer, if you mean by it a cry for 
God’s aid, inspired by a belief that such 
aid will be given us, unfits the soul for 
work, not fits it. But in that complex 
condition of mind that is commonly called 
prayerful, there is mixed often a quite 
different element. There is in it not a 
desire only, but a resolve and a medita- 
tion —a resolve to act, and a meditation 
on the end of action. And this sacred 
element we Agnostics cherish and value, 
not only as well as the Christians do, but 
far better. We only change it in one 
point. We give the end of action its true 
name; we direct the meditation to its 


true allegiance.” 

“I know what you mean,” said Leigh. 
“You direct it to humanity at large — to 
that great organism which is at present 
so sad and suffering, but which our own 
faithful endeavors shall bring some day 


to complete health and happiness. Yes, 
that is what you say; I of course know 
that. I have heard it a hundred times. 
But there isagapsomewhere. Here, you 
say, is a great process which every action 
of ours must either retard or further; 
but you say nothing of how our hearts are 
to be inflamed with the desire to further 
it, and how they are to find rest in the 
thought that it is being furthered.” 

“And how,” said Mrs. Norham, “in 
the Christian world was the heart of the 
worldly believer to be turned towards his 
God? You may say by the fear of hell. 
But is the virtue worth much that is only 
a disguised cowardice? If, however, what 
we want is real virtue—the only thing 
that truly deserves the name—the Ag- 
nostic has as good a hope of arousing it 
as the Christian. As good, did I say? 
No—better. For what the Christian 
appealed to was at best the higher selfish- 
ness. What the Agnostic appeals to is 
the higher sympathy. Sympathy —a 
feeling for others —is as much a part of 
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that nature as sight is; and it is on that 
firm rock that the Agnostic builds his 
creed. Well, this simple love and feel- 
ing for those who are near to us has be- 
longed to man in all ages ; but now at last 
there is a new future before it. Science 
has shown to us as a fact the organic 
unity of our race; and thus our whole 
race can become an object to us of the 
same solicitude that our family and our 
friends have always been; while the new 
conceptions of evolution and progress are 
like wind to the fire of our affections, and 
force it to kindle the vast material that is 
prepared for it —all the present, and all 
the future. But this is not all. You seem 
to think that ‘to prick the sides of our 
intent’ something like fear is needed; 
and you are right there. But the Agnostic 
has this too. The Agnostic has con- 
science, that severe and unfailing monitor, 
which is raised by the creed of evolution 
to a new dignity, and is set on a firmer 
foundation than any religion dreamed of. 
Conscience, for the Agnostic, is the voice 
of the whole past of humanity — it is the 
voice of the Ancient of Days —it is the 
voice of man himself; and its sound goes 
farther than the thunders of Arabian 
Sinai, as it speaks everywhere with its 
million million whispers. There, if a hell 
is wanted, the Agnostic has its equivalent, 
with all the power of the deepest religious 
fear, and with none of its degradation. 
For when conscience stings you, you are 
not like a dumb ox in the hands of a 
capricious drover. You are your own 
true self, by an act of your own will guid- 
ing yourself. Love man, and fear your 
conscience. All the law is written in 
these two commandments. And to these 
by-and-by must be added a third sen- 
tence, that the perfect love of the one will 
cast out the fear of the other.” 

“ All this,” said Leigh, ““seems to me 
but a part of the Christian religion ——” 

Mrs. Norham interrupted him. “It is 
a part, then,” she said, “ that is far greater 
than the whole. But in what you say 
there is beyond doubt a truth. To direct 
our human impulses, we must first under- 
stand their meaning; and Christianity 
was an attempt at the logic of human 
nature. In great measure it was a false 
logic, and it thus misled men, instead of 
leading them. But in great measure it 
was a true logic also. It cultivated the 
right emotions, though it directed them 
to a wrong object; and for this reason so 
much of its language can be still retained 
by us. Think now of the life of Jesus. 
Jesus said that he was one with his father. 
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Let us interpret that text by the light of 
true science ; let us say that his life was 
one with the life of his father man; and 
then indeed his words and his example 
appeal to all of us, with a strange plead- 
ing force that I know nowhere elise. 
‘Whoso loveth father and mother more 
than me, is not worthy of me.’ Is it 
not that, that the great cause is forever 
saying to each of us? And when we 
have done a good and a useful deed, or a 
bad, a hurtful, and a selfish one, does not 
the whole social organism say this to us, 
‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these ye have done it unto me’ ?” 

Mrs. Norham as she had gone on talk- 
ing had become less and less self-con- 
scious, and she had become more and 
more swayed by the feeling of the mo- 
ment. Leigh was resting on his oars, 
watching his companion. He could see 
her breathing quickly ; he saw too, as she 
raised her eyes to the stars, that there 
was a certain moisture in them. “If a 
man,” she said, as though absorbed in her 
own meditation, “take not up his cross, 
and follow not after me, he is not worthy 
of me.” Then she again was silent. 


“ Tell me,” said Leigh presently, “ why, 
if for your school the end of life be hap- 
piness, do you so closely connect the pur- 


suit of that end with sorrow?” 

“ Sorrow in itself,” she said, “is not an 
end. No—we cannot maintain that it 
has any value in itself, as the Christian 
ascetics do. In itself we are forced to 
believe it an evil; for our one great hope 
is for the time when man shall have con- 
quered it. Yes,and in days to come man 
shall conquer it; and there shall be no 
more sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be any more pain; for the former 
things are passed away. But,” she went 
on, changing her position, and becoming 
more collected, ‘at present, sorrow is still 
with us, and we must often suffer it now 
if we desire to conquer it for the future. 
But even at present life is not made up of 
sorrow. If we will but live it rightly, it 
becomes a glad and noble thing, and its 
shadows, when they cross it, do but add to 
its brightness. The Christian Church 
gave it a fictitious darkness, by casting a 
pale, unearthly light upon it, which took 
the color out of its fairest objects, and 
blotched and confused its surface with its 
countless unearthly shadows. But the 
daystar of science and reason is what 
we shall henceforth walk by; and under 
it life’s whole aspect will change. We 
shall none of us be able to say then that 
we are obliged to live in vain. Nor need 
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we, as you will perhaps imagine, be always 
living at high pressure, to come up to the 
true standard. The exact reverse is true. 
To make us happy, our nature has two 
great needs. Instinct makes us wish to 
be doing something, whether work or 
play. Reason makes us wish that what 
we do shall have use and purpose. For 
those, then, who realize that all the labor 
of each of us can be made to subserve the 
well-being and the progress of society, 
there will be always something to do, and 
always a satisfying and inspiring reason for 
doing it. And thus a life’s labor may be- 
come a life’s relaxation as well. We shall 
partake, in their passage, of the benefits 
we are conferring on others. Work will 
come to have all the attraction of play; 
and the whole duty of man will then 
be rightly named, ‘not labor, but the 
same thing metamorphozed — functional 
amusement, Try to understand this view. 
What hinders you?” 

“ Do you think,” said Leigh, “that this 
vague sense that we are serving humanity 
by right action is enough to rouse us to 
doing what is right, and avoiding what is 
wrong? Does not the power that such 
an end has over us depend very largel 
on our own powers of imagination? aad, 
though it may be strong with those who 
are exceptionally imaginative, will it not 
be almost imperceptible with the common 
run of men?” 

“Tf,” said Mrs. Norham, “ men were 
not naturally active animals, if their na- 
ture did not require them to energize 
somehow, if what they had to be roused 
from were a mere state of torpor, what 
you say might have force. But the case 
is quite otherwise. The knowledge of the 
right end is desired that it may direct 
action, not that it may initiate action; 
although by the restful faith that we are 
working towards the greatest of all ends 
our activity will be at once sustained and 
stimulated. You, Mr. Leigh, of all peo- 
ple should understand what I mean here. 
Your own amusement has probably been 
poe God hitherto; and you have doubt- 
ess spared no pains in amusing yourself. 
Is not that so?” 

“1 fear it is,” said Leigh. 

“ Well,” Mrs. Norham went on, “and 
you have done, I suppose, the usual things 
—you have danced, flirted, shot, played 
cards, driven, and hunted. I conclude, 
however, you did not shoot because you 
were in want of food, or play cards be- 
cause you were in want of money, or drive 
because you wanted to travel, or hunt be- 
cause you wanted to possess a fox’s body. 
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And yet you could not have cared to 
simply pop your gun off in the air, or play 
cards for no stake whatever, or go fora 
drive without an object, or gallop after 
dogs who had themselves nothing to run 
after. Consider, then, what amusement 
is—that thing you have so enthusiasti- 
cally lived for. It consists in finding an 
object for energies which are already ex- 
isting, but which without that object 
would be unable to energize pleasurably. 
Think then —if the pursuit of a fox can 
give such zest and eagerness to hunting, 
making the early rising, the danger and 
the weariness so delightful, may not the 
sense that you are promoting the good 
and the progress of mankind give a far 
reater zest to the useful activity of a 
ifetime?” 

Leigh was silent for some moments. 
“ Perhaps you are right,” he said at last. 
“Yes, it certainly is a man’s great want 
to be doing something, whether it be 
work, pleasure, or distraction. But yet 
what you say covers but a small part of 
what we once felt that life ought to 
be.” 

“Do not brood,” said Mrs. Norham, 
“on what you once felt. Do not be test- 
ing the true system by its parallelism with 
a false one. I know,’ she went on, “ how 
one is tempted to nurse such regrets. I 
have myself felt them, for I was once a 
Christian myself; and when with m 
powers of intellect I was forced to brea 
away from my father’s faith, and ridicule 
for his own benefit all that he held most 
sacred, the pain caused me was probably 
far greater than anything that you, in 
your young life, have experienced.” 

“And you too,” said Leigh, “were a 
Christian once, then?” 

“T was,” said Mrs. Norham; “and so 
intense and so earnest were my convic- 
tions, that two of my younger sisters, who 
were committed entirely to my charge, 
imbibed from my teachings a faith from 
which even I myself have been unable 
since to deliver them. Their lives are 
still darkened by the hope of heaven, still 
wasted by the love of God, and still weak- 
ened by areliance on God’s assistance. 
And now, Mr. Leigh, 1 will ask you to 
think of that. Zhere was a deed done by 
me years ago, and the effect of it lives 
yet, and I cannot undo it. Is not that an 
awful thought? Does not that teach us 
the importance of our every action? It 
is true that the influence of some of us — 
such as myself, for instance —is unusu- 
ally large; but even you, in your own 
degree. have had an effect, by your acts, 





on others, which you will never, never be 
able to obliterate.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Leigh, “I 
know that well enough, for my sins. If 
you had as much to reproach yourself 
with as I have, you would hardly find it 
so easy to talk about a life happy in 
healthy energy. To be happy in that 
way one must have one’s mind at ease. 
One must, before all things, respect and 
be at peace with oneself. Mrs. Norham, 
you talked just now about conscience. 
Now listen to me. I have a conscience, 
and I can treat it in two ways only. I 
can either stifle it altogether, or else listen 
to and be troubled by it. But if I stifle 
it, 1 shall have no wish to act rightly; 
and if I listen to it I fear I shall have no 
heart to do so.” 

Mrs. Norham leaned forward with in- 
terest. “Tell me,” she said, in a tone of 
kind severity, “what on earth do you 
mean? You would have no heart to do 
so?” 

“T mean,” said Leigh, “ supposing your 
philosophy to be true. Where can you 
tell us to look for any remission of sins? 
How can the soul be again reconciled to 
itself? And if I must always have to 
consider myself a sinner, why should I 
try to become a saint?” 

“ My friend,” said Mrs. Norham, whose 
voice was getting more and more persua- 
sive, “at last I have you on the hip. 
You are yourself at this moment an ex- 
ample of the deadly practical influence of 
the Christian teaching. It was this 
Christian teaching that your great motive 
for right action was, not the welfare of 
others, but your own sanctification; and 
despairing of that, see now how your own 
powers are paralyzed, and your whole 
prospect blighted. Cast away the whole 
of this unhealthy conception. Cease to 
think about what you have dcex altogether. 
That is a poor, paltry, insignificant ques- 
tion. What you have done is the only 
part of your past that is of the smallest 
consequence; and even on this you should 
dwell only in so far as it will warn or 
guide you for the future. Self-reproach 
is in this way converted into new social 
energy; and the man who has done wrong 
becomes by it literally more capable of 
doing right. I know this by experience 
well enough. If I had not once been a 
Christian, and taught Christianity to oth- 
ers, I should never have half the vigor I 
now have in attacking it. Mr. Leigh, it 
was simply recollecting the wrong I had 
done to my sisters that enabled me, when 
I first came here, to tell the parish clergy- 
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man plainly how pernicious a thing Chris- 
tianity had proved to the world.” 

“ And did you really tell him that ?” 

“J did indeed,” said Mrs. Norham, 
pleased by the surprise manifest in 
Leigh’s tone; “and I told it him face to 
face, and in the presence of a dozen of 
his parishioners. Trust me,” she went 
on, “that that is the true way to repent. 
The Christian valued repentance because 
he thought it would make him less guilty; 
the Agnostic values it because it will 
make him more useful. Few sins in the 
world’s whole history that have ever be- 
come general have had half the wicked- 
ness of the repentance enjoined by the 
Christian Church; few things have been 
so utterly demoralizing. It has con- 
sumed the time and broken the spirit of 
man. That our sins may be remitted, 
that our iniquities may be put away from 
us—this has been the one cry of the 
whole Christian world; and it is a cry 
that has sprung from selfishness, and 
begged for an impossibility. It is quite 
true that the sacrifice of God was a broken 
spirit; but the sacrifice of man is a vigor- 
ous, a healthy, and a resolved one. For 
us the only true repentance is amend- 
ment — to avoid repeating our errors, not 
to continue thinking about them.” 


“But suppose,” said Leigh, “that no 


amendment is possible. Suppose the ill 
done is quite beyond your remedy.” 
“With respect to the individual, we 
often may suppose this with truth; but 
with regard to the race we never can. 
And here we see the comforting and saving 
character of the belief of the Agnostic. 
For him all humanity is but one great be- 
ing, and, as I said before, if you do good 
to any one of its component parts, you are 
doing good to z¢. It truly is always present 
with you; and you can never be beyond 
its claims on your good offices. I, as I 
tell you, have given to _ sisters a faith, 
which, alas! no man taketh away from 
them: but that does not hinder me from 
endeavoring to take away a like faith from 
others. Amendment, as conceived of b 
the healthy mind, refers to doing good, 
not to undoing bad. Does what I say 
bring no comfort to you? It is not often 
that I fail in my attempts at comfort. 
Listen to me, and let me speak openly. 
It would be a false delicacy on my part 
to pretend that I do not know why you 
have been sent tous. I know of course 
that you have done things to be re- 
ented of; and for this reason I have 
een trying to teach you what repentance 
means. One of the nearest results of 
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your actions is that you have pained your 
ather; and the knowledge of this must 
have some effect upon you. Let that 
effect be not a fruitless regret; but a 
fruitful resolve to please him. I know, 
too, one of the chief causes of the pain 
you have given. You have become in- 
temperate, and so forth—of course we 
understand each other. Come now, and 
be honest with me, will you? Is there 
anything more behind ?” 

“ There is,” said Leigh; “ but nothing 
fit, I think, for me to confide to you.” 

“Do not say that,” said Mrs. Norham. 
“As Mr. Biggins told you, I know the 
world; and though I may grieve or dis- 
approve, I am not a woman to be shocked. 
To be shocked is to run away from an 
evil in terror, instead of remaining bravely 
to see that it spreads no farther. Come 
now,” she said, with a tone in her voice 
that was a mixture of sharpness and of a 
subdued encouraging cheerfulness, “ you 
will find great relief in telling me. When 
once one has confessed an error, one 
loses the morbid horror of it.” 

There was a pause of some moments ; 
and then Leigh began abruptly. “There 
came to Oxford about a year ago two 
orphan girls, of whom the eldest was 
just three-and-twenty. They were of no 
social position; their father must have 
been an artist of some kind, I think: but 
ron 4 had a small independence, and they 
took a little house together on the out- 
skirts of the town, meaning to study, to 
paint, and to cultivate themselves gener- 
ally. They were both extremely pretty, 
and full of that semi-refinement that to 
girls in their position is so dangerous. 
A certain young man, who much prided 
himself on his conquests, saw in an evil 
hour these two in a picture-gallery. He 
was adroit in his manners, the poor girls 
were willing, and an acquaintance was 
formed readily. It is not many months 
ago that she was found in the lock at 
Godstow, with a small dead thing — it is 
the old story — along with her.” 

Leigh came to a pause, with his eyes 
cast downwards. His companion uttered 
no single word. In a few moments he 
looked up to her. Her whole expression 
was changed. She had drawn herself up 
and away from him; and she was eyeing 
him with a strange look of aversion that 
seemed almost to amount to horror. 

“What!” she exclaimed at last, with 
a gasp, “and have I been talking all to- 
night with a— with — with —a _ mur- 
derer!” 

“You mistake me,” said Leigh seri- 
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ously. “I was not the hero of the story I 
have just told you.” 

“You were not!” she exclaimed. 
“ Good heavens, then, why do you talk to 
me in these morbid manihes Come, it 
is getting late. Pull quickly in to shore, 
and we will talk over these things to- 
morrow.” 

Leigh obeyed her. 

“Mrs. Norham,” he said, not looking 
at her, as he again dipped the sculls in 
the dark, gleaming water, “what I have 
told youis no parable. The man, though 
not myself, was a friend of mine; and I 
know that at the present moment he is 
rich, happy, and prosperous. He is mar- 
ried to a woman who is devoted to him; 
he cares nothing, because he knows 
nothing, of the tragedy he has caused.” 

“ And you mean to say,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Norham, “ that this depraved, de- 
graded, licentious pleasure-seeker, this 
unconscienced, thoroughly unsocialized 
man was your friend ?” 

“I was so much his friend,” said Leigh, 
“that he took me to the house where the 
two girls lived; and as he behaved to the 
younger, so I behaved to the elder. Itis 
through no virtue, no self-restraint on my 
part that a like tragedy does not lie at my 
door. If you judge my acts by the mere 
outward results of them, I do not know 
what judgment you will pass on me. I 
have driven a woman not to the grave — 
but, shocked and changed by her sister’s 
death, to a religious house. My name 
became connected with the scandal; but 
the actual truth of the story was never 
known to the authorities ; nor did I wish 
for my friend’s sake that it should be 
known. Now you know the reason why 
I am here with you in Cumberland.” 

Leigh who had again been resting on 
his oars, now again bent himself to his 
work. Mrs. Norham was silent and ab- 
stracted. ‘“ She went into a sisterhood, 
did she?” she said at length, but as if 
talking to herself, rather than to Leigh. 
“One of my own sisters did the same.” 
These were the only words uttered, until 
they regained the cottage. “ Mr. Leigh,” 
she said gravely, as she went up to bed, 
“we will talk more about this to-mor- 
row.” 

Poor Mrs. Norham! She knew little 
of the world, and she had heard things she 
was not in the least prepared for. She 
was perplexed and bewildered; and a 
momentary doubt for the first time arose 
in her as to her own complete mastery of 
the whole of human nature. 


came mental illumination. She rose 
early; worked vigorously for an hour be- 
fore breakfast at the “ Fugue in Four 
Colors,” and when the little party reas- 
sembled, she once more saw clearly 
through everything. As for Leigh, he 
looked so worn and tired that Mrs. Nor- 
ham remarked it. “I was up late last 
night,” Leigh said, “writing and making 
notes.” In spite of his look, however, his 
manner was bright and cheerful, and the 
calm, easy politeness had come back to 
him which had so perturbed Mrs. Nor- 
ham on his first arrival. Now, however, 
she was glad of this, rather than per- 
turbed by it. She had succeeded in 
reconciling her severity with her benevo- 
lence ; and Leigh’s present manner would 
not only justify, but even stimulate her 
severity. 

She took him out with her after break- 
fast for a walk by the lake’s side, and pre- 
pared to begin the battle. The new 
number of the Agnostic Moralist had 
arrived that morning, and as she held it 
unopened in her hand, she felt as though 
she were wielding a sacred wand of pow- 
er. She observed, to her surprise, though 
without taking much note of it, that 
Leigh held in his hands a roll of paper 
also. 

“Mr. Leigh,” she began, “ you seem 
singularly cheerful this morning for a 
man who has so much weighing on him.” 

“Do you think so, Mrs. Norham?” he 
said carelessly. “I’m sorry you grudge 
me my good spirits.” 

This at once gave Mrs. Norham an 
opening. “Sir” —she began. Leigh 
turned and looked at her. She met his 
surprised expression with a cold frown. 
“ You seem,” she went on, “to have for- 
gotten what you told me last night. You 
seem to have forgotten what lies upon 
your shoulders. You seem to have for- 
gotten what you are, and in what house. 
Never,” she said, “never before in my 
life did I hear of or know a man with a 
course of life like yours.” 

“ That,” said Leigh, “ I can believe very 
readily.” 

“ Of course,” said Mrs. Norham, rap- 
idly correcting herself, “I have heard of 
such men. As a matter of study and 
theory, I am of course familiar with them. 
But they are rare — very rare.” 

Leigh smiled. Mrs. Norham saw the 
smile, and she was more thoroughly ex- 
asperated. They were passing by a rude 
rustic seat; and with an imperious ges- 
ture she motioned him to sit down beside 





With the next morning, however, there 


her. 
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“ Mr. Leigh,” she began, all her pent- 
up feelings at last finding vent, “do you 
in the least realize what manner of man 

ou are? Last night, it is true, you 
ooked serious and sentimental enough. 
Yes—and much good this morning it 
seems that all your fine sentiments have 
done you. Is this the right state of mind 
for a man in your case to be living in —a 
state of habitual flippancy, only made the 
more piquant to yourself by the luxury of 
occasional self-reproaches ? Will you ever 
mend, will you ever grow better in this 
way? And you—you are the man who 
try to salve your conscience with silly 
regrets fora dead or dying superstition, 
which I know well enough you do not for 
a minute believe in! It is impossible for 
me to express fully the intense contempt 
I feel for you. You may imagine that it 
is no pleasure to me to be obliged to 
speak like this. But it is for your own 
good, and I must do so.” 

Mrs. Norham paused. Leigh had mean- 
while been unfolding the roll of paper he 
held in his hand. He now spread it out 
on his knee; and turning to Mrs. Nor- 
ham, deliberately and quite gravely: “I 
am entirely in your power,” he <a. “{ 
do nor resent your anger, though on some 
few points you are unfair to me. My 
own self-reproaches are not insincere; 
and that is the reason why I am not 
resentful towards you. But I am per- 
plexed; you have been good enough to 
explain the right and wrong of things to 
me; but I am so ignorant, I have not 
completely understood you. Will you 
bear with me, and answer me a few ques- 
tions ?” 

Leigh’s words were well chosen, and the 
effect of them was instantaneous. They 
did not, indeed, relax Mrs. Norham’s se- 
verity, but they calmedit. She ceased to 
be the impassioned accuser; she became 
the unbending judge. 

Leigh began: “ What you said last 
night to me I had often heard before, but 
never put with so much personal point, or 
applied to my individual case. When we 
parted last night, I thought and thought 
over all your words, all your expressions, 
and all the feelings which I could see 
accompanied them; and I spent a large 
part of last night in noting all this down, 
that I might see exactly what more | 
wanted to ask you. And I want first to 
ask you one or two ye preliminary 
questions, which we did not touch upon 
last night. I think I know how you will 
answer them; but I am not quite sure. 





You will not, I trust, be offended if what 
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I say takes the form of a very humble and 
respectful catechism.” 

“Go on,” said Mrs. Norham; “ my own 
wish is to be as clear and distinct as pos- 
sible.” 

“To begin then,” said Leigh, looking 
down on his manuscript, “I want first to 
ask you if your moral teaching is not 
based on scientific method, and if it does 
not accept and emphasize all the discov- 
eries of the great modern physicists ?” 

“Tt does,” said Mrs. Norham. 

“ Consequently,” said Leigh, “ we have 
no immortal souls. We have no entity 
within us separable from the body and 
capable of surviving it. Our inward lives 
are nothing but a succession of states of 
consciousness; and our outward lives 
nothing but a succession of actions.” 

“This is perfectly true,” said Mrs. 
Norham. 

“Further,” said Leigh, “the old con- 
ception of a free will is a false one. The 
creed of science is the creed of determin- 
ism. We always act in obedience to the 
strongest motive.” 

“We do,” said Mrs. Norham. “Action 
without motive is inconceivable; and it 
is surely mere tautology to say that it is 
the strongest motive that moves us. But 
don’t think,” she went on, “that you can 
wriggle out of your moral responsibil- 

? 


ity — 


“Let me 


Leigh however stopped her. 
inquire of you,” he said gently, “in my 


own fashion. What I have just asked 
you have been merely a few preliminaries. 
I now come to what you said last night; 
and don’t be impatient with me, even if I 
seem to be beginning at the wrong end. 
Well, then, I discerned in you last night 
two feelings with regard to myself. One 
was a wish to turn me into a good, useful 
member of society; and the other, anger 
and indignation at myself as you now find 
me. I saw this last feeling was very 
strong in you last night; but you sup- 
pressed it. It has, however, found its 
full expression this morning. One of the 
things that has puzzled me is your reasons 
for this. I want you to explain them to 
me.” 

“My reasons!” echoed Mrs. Norham, 
her indignation again rising. 

“ Yes,” said Leigh calmly. “ You think 
me a very low, contemptible man, and you 
thoroughly dislike and despise me. I 
want to know why you have this feeling, 
and why you express this feeling to me.” 

“IT have the feeling,” said Mrs. Nor- 
ham, “ because I am a right-minded wom- 
an; and I express it to you that you may 
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learn to dislike and to despise yourself. 
I express it that, by my expression of it, 
I may arouse your conscience.” 

“ Last night, Mrs. Norham, you said as 
follows to me: ‘For us, the only true re- 
pentance is amendment — to avoid repeat- 
ing our errors, not to continue thinking 
about them;’ you said this also: ‘ Cease 
to think about what you have been. That 
is a poor, paltry, insignificant question. 
What you have done is the only part of 
your past that is of the smallest conse- 

uence; and even of this you should 
think only in so far as it will warn or 
guide you for the future.’ Now, how do 
you reconcile your anger against me, or 
your wish to arouse my anger against 
myself, with this?” 

“ As Professor Clifford has well pointed 
out, conscience in the individual is de- 
veloped and directed by the expressed 
disapproval of the tribe. The tribe of 
course only cares about what you ave be- 
cause it affects what you do to zt, and if 
you have done it wrong, it would have 
you despise yourself, that you may be 
afraid of repeating the wrong for the 
future. I both feel and I express my 
disapproval of yourself on the same prin- 
ciple which would make me whip a dog 
who had stolen meat from the table. I 


should not bring back the meat stolen; 
but I should cure the dog of the habit of 


theft. It is in this way that the human 
conscience has been developed.” 

“But I have done you no wrong, Mrs. 
Norham. Why are you angry with me?” 

“You have wronged the organism of 
which both you and I are parts. You 
have done wrong to the thing you ought 
tolove. I have wronged the thing I love 
—that is the logical context of the re- 
proaches of conscience; and surely if a 
man has a heart, this reproach is enough 
to chastise and sting him. ‘I have 
wronged others —not myself;’ that is 
what I want you to say to — ‘and 
let me never again wrong them.’” 

“ But surely, in that case,” said Leigh, 
“if our feelings are thus completely rela- 
tive to external results, we should each of 
us have to repent of our neighbors’ sins 
far more than our own. Now, when you 
thought for a moment that my bad con- 
duct had had for its almost direct result 
another creature’s death, you were horri- 
fied. When you found out you were mis- 
taken, you were relieved. That feeling 
was extremely marked in you; nor do I 
think you will be inclined to deny its 
existence.” 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Norham, “ what 
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you say is perfectly true; and had the 
case been otherwise I could hardly have 
brought myself to be now talking to 
you.” 

ar But on your own grounds,” said 
Leigh, “ this fdling is perfectly irrational. 
If actions are only made wrong by the 
unhappy outward results of them, it must 
be an indifferent matter to you by whom 
the unhappiness was produced. If a 
house was burnt down, it would be little 
relief to you to find that the kitchen fire 
had been the cause of the misfortune, 
and not the dining-room fire.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Mrs. Norham angrily, 
“the case is not tothe point. Would my 
feelings as to either fire have any influence 
on what they burnt or did not burn after- 
wards? We laugh at Xerxes because he 
whipped the Hellespont: but we laugh at 
him only because he whipped a thing that 
his whippings could have no future effect 
upon. Could he have made the chastised 
waters repent, his conduct would have 
been quite rational.” 

“ Yes,” said Leigh, “and you want to 
make me repent. But in that case, if you 
have any personal preference at all in the 
matter, you should have hoped rather 
that the greater tragedy, and not the less, 
were at my door; for the more easy 
would it be then for me to hate myself 
for my past, and so amend myself. Or 
else, supposing this is not the case, I 
ought to repent of my friend’s ill conduct 
as much as of my own; and not only I, 
but you too, Mrs. Norham — you too 
ought to be repenting of it. We ought 
each of us, be we never so virtuous per- 
sonally, to be in a perpetual state of con- 
trition for the offences of the rest of the 
world ; for we can each of us say, even 
the worst of us, that the ill effects of our 
own acts are as nothing compared with 
the ill effects of the united ill acts of 
others.” 

“ Stuff!” exclaimed Mrs. Norham. 
“It is not worth while to answer this fool- 
ish quibbling.” ; 

“Itis not quibbling,” said Leigh; “I 
am asking you to explain to me a real 
perplexity.” 

“Are you so slow of apprehension, 
then,” said Mrs. Norham, “as not to see 
that what is wanted is that we should 
each chastise by our disapproval that 
agent over which we have most control — 
I mean ourselves? Let us each of us 
learn to judge ourselves for our sins, and 
then we shall have little need to judge 
each other. Were you properly contrite, 
I should not be obliged to express, al- 
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though I might feel, all my present con- 
tempt for you!” 

To Mrs. Norham’s astonishment Leigh 
burst out into a loud, forced laugh. She 
turned and stared at him. “Give me 
that stone,” he said to her, “which is 
close by you.” 

“This stone!” exclaimed Mrs. Nor- 
ham. 

“Yes, I want to throw it at that poor 
crippled old man, who is coming towards 
us, leaning on a girl’s arm. Look at the 
old devil on two sticks! Excuse me for 
a moment, and let me go and kick him.” 

Mrs. Norham caught sight of the two 
figures, and she stared at Leigh blankly, 
with a look of horror and astonishment. 
“For God’s sake, stop,” she said, “ or the 
old man will hear you. Are you a posi- 
tive brute? That is old Crossthwaite, 
and his daughter. There,” she said, “ is 
a true example of right conduct. That 
girl you see, is well educated, and has all 
sorts of talent. She might have had a 
good post as a schoolmistress; and yet 
she has given up everything to support 
and take care of her father.” 

“What a wicked old man!” said Leigh. 
“How I despise and hate him! Do ex- 
cuse me for a moment, whilst I go and 
tell him so. It is entirely his fault that 
he is old, and that he is a cripple.” 

“ His fault!” 

“It is as much his fault that he is a 
physical cripple as it is mine that I ama 
moral cripple; and morally his is the 
greater fault of the two. See, by his 
wicked infirmities he is ruining the entire 
life of his child. He is absorbing all 
those energies of hers that are due to 
the social organism. He is himself as 
useless to others as the idlest, the most 
slothful of voluptuaries. Judge him by 
the outward effects of his life, and he 
bears every mark about him of the most 
contemptible vice.” 

“ Listen, Mr. Leigh —I have heard all 
this before ; and it may be well once and 
forever to silence it. What I am going 
to say will at once show you your folly. 
Could you by kicking or by laughing at that 
old man cure him of his infirmities, it 
would be right to kick and laugh at him; 
and you could only cure him ce this ex- 
pression of contempt if the cause of them 
were in his own hands, and he had him- 
self control over them. This has been 
the case with your wrong-doings. You 
might by an act of your own will have 
done otherwise.” 

“Mrs. Norham,” said Leigh, “I, too, 
have heard all zs before; and it may be 
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well for me, too, once and forever to si- 
lence it. Let me quote again your own 
words to you: ‘ Action without motive is 
inconceivable ; and it is surely mere tau- 
tology to say that it is the stronger mo- 
tive that moves us.’ All my sins, and 
all the sins of the whole world, have been 
the result of the strongest motives; and 
these motives have been wholly out of 
the control of those that have been 
swayed by them. Will is but the name 
for the final internal victory of the strong- 
est motive; to suppose any will in any 
one case altered, we should have to sup- 
pose the whole of the world’s history 
written otherwise from the beginning. 
Did I say the world’s history? I mean 
the history of the entire universe — the 
entire constitution of things; and in con- 
demning myself, I am arraigning all exist- 
ence. My petulant curse is hurled 
against the ‘immensities and the eterni- 
ties.’ Who am I, then, that I should be 
angry with infinitude? No—1I will not 
say that. I will say, how cam I be angry 
with it?) You may answer that my anger 
at past infinitude will be a factor in the 
formation of future infinitude. Well, so 
it might be, could I feel the anger. But 
the fact is that, if this view be true, I 
cannot feel it. And now consider this. 
One of the most powerful deterrents to 
sin is the fear of our own future repent- 
ance — our own self-condemnation. I 
know that as well as you do. But if we 
know that so soon as the sin is acted, we 
shall see in it but a necessary link of the 
os sequence of things, which it would 

e folly to. reject and blasphemy to find 
fault with, the chief terror of sin will be 
gone. My sins as my own sins, what are 
they tome? Here are your own words, 
used to me last night: ‘Cease to think 
about what you have been altogether.’ 
But what use is there in talking about 
what /have been? ‘Our inward lives’ 
—this is your view of the matter — ‘are 
nothing but a succession of states of 
consciousness.’ These, as they one by 
one stream by, 


are taken from us, and become 
Portions and parcels of the dreadful past. 


To the eye of science like yours they 
literally cease to have any personal con- 
nection with ourselves. / and you are 
beings possessing a present tense only. 
A little while they are, and again a little 


while and they are not; but we can never 


say that they have been. Come, Mrs. 
Norham, and gainsay, if you can, one 
single word of what I have said. Give 
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me any lIcgical reason why I should re- 
ent of my past sins, and why I should 
ear repeating them.” 

Mrs. Norham paused for some minutes, 
eyeing Leigh meanwhile with looks of 
increasing hardness. “ Silly, wretched 
boy,” she exclaimed at last; “and is that 
the form which the great life-question 
takes for you? ‘Why should I fear to 
repeat my sins?’ Is that what you ask, 
and what you suppose all mankind are 
asking? Is man, think you, an animal 
that will only do good by compulsion? 
Is he sleegether made up of selfishness, 
and is not his love of others far more last- 
ingand mightier? Learn to love your own 
kind, learn to expect and to long for its 
progress — its progress, and by-and-by its 
perfection ; and then you will know soon 
enough what sorrowis, if you have sinned, 
and then you will know how resolve for 
the future is the offspring of such healthy 
sorrow. Love of man — love of humanity, 
it is on this that all virtue, all the mean- 
ing of life, and all progress depends.” 

Leigh rose suddenly from his seat, and 
stood before Mrs. Norham, confronting 
her. “Mrs. Norham,” he said, “ you told 
me just now you despised me thoroughly. 
Let me now make a personal confession 
to you. I most thoroughly respect you; 
and think you, in most ways, a far better 
But I think that of 


person than myself. 
all human beings that ever talked or 
thought about man, virtue, and duty, you 
and your school are the most utterly vain 


and visionary. It is not that you have 
not got hold of one part of the truth, but 
that you altogether forget another part. 
You dwell on our unselfish impulses so 
persistently that you quite forget the self- 
ishones. You speak as though man’s one 
need were to justify his own virtuous 
aspirations, and not also to condemn his 
vicious ones. You forget that all present 
experience, all knowledge of history, re- 
veals this one human truth, that the 
human heart is a battle-ground for con- 
tending impulses, and that the devil’s le- 
gions are not annihilated because a few 
excellent theories may ignore them. All 
the meaning of life, and all progress, you 
say, depends on love. But how is this 
love to be increased? It exists in the 
world about us. That is true enough; 
but does it exist militant, or triumphant? 
In thousands upon thousands of genera- 
tions it has, according to your theory, been 
struggling; and struggling and unvictori- 
ous it still remains. What one new aid 
have you and yours to give toit? You 
compared the pursuit of the public good 
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last night to a fox-hunt; and you spoke 
of all the self-denials and activity that 
hunting entails. Yes, but life is not like 
a fox-hunt; nor is the desire for useful 
activity like the hunter’s eagerness. The 
central fact of life for the vast majority 
of mankind has not been an eagerness, 
but a perplexity—the perplexity of an 
eagerness vacillating between two counter- 
attractions. The most self-indulgent of 
men will often get up early to hunt; but 
the duty of killing the fox will not coerce 
him into doing so if he wishes also to re- 
main at home and make love to his neigh- 
bor’s wife. No,no. Thecreed you fancy 
you live by has never really guided any 
one, never really strengthened any one.” 

“ J live by it,” said Mrs. Norham. “I 
and a thousand others are living examples 
ofit. Itis this that sustains and strength- 
ens us, and makes our life full of such 
infinite significance and joy to us, though 
we neither hope for heaven, nor have the 
least fear of hell. Do I paint my pictures 
because God will punish me if I am idle, 
or stir the minds of the wavering with my 
essays because my Church teaches me to 
instruct the ignorant? Not so. What 
sustains me is the sense that I am doing 
the great work of the world. In this 
paper, which goes forth through the length 
and breadth of England,” she said, tap- 
ping the Agnostic Moralist, “1 have the 
blessed consciousness that my thought 
and labor are working for good; and I 
know well that during the next few days 
I shall be receiving glad and joyful letters 
from the many that my words will have 
helped. In this paper, too, I can show 
you a list of the pictures already sent by 
me to the school I spoke of, which will 
already with form and color be enlarging 
the taste and the capacities of the young- 
est generation of our poor.” 

“Ah,” said Leigh, still standing and 
looking down at his companion, as she 
broke the paper wrapper that was still 
round the journal, “ you little know what 
manner of spirit you are of. You think 
you know the world; but every word said, 
every view expressed by you, shows me 
how small, how fragmentary, has been 
your experience of it. The little clique 
you have lived in, and from which all your 
thoughts are drawn, is but a pool by the 
side of the great river of life; and it may 
well be that it is full of reflections ; but 
that is because there is no current in it. 
What you mistake for the love of human- 
ity, and the hope of progress, is a com- 
pound of two things — the religious feeling 
that you were imbued with in your youth, 
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and your own pleasure in the fancy that 
you personally are a great force in the 
world. And what you mistake for hu- 
manity is the handful of quiet, industrious, 
and intensely self-satisfied people, who 
only differ from yourself in being less in- 
genuous. If you despise me, it must be 
so; I cannot justify myself. But I am not 
careless, as you think I am; I am not al- 
together selfish, as you think Iam. But 
I am a man whose lot has fallen in the 
common world; and I am too honest to 
say that to be virtuous and to be unselfish 
would not be a struggle to me; and that 
I should not want to be sustained in it by 
some strong, vivid faith in the value of 
what I struggled for. How this struggle 
will end in my case I knownot. But this 
I do know, that your teaching could be 
never any help to me. I am like a man 
who is lame in both feet; and what you 
tell me to do is to run with only one. 
Do not think that I do not respect and 
appreciate you; and do not be angry 
with me for saying thus much to you. 
Surely, did you only know it, you, too, 
have your weaknesses, your self-seekings, 
and some personal vanities, which are not 
quite in harmony with your social creed.” 

Leigh would have gone on, as Mrs. 
Norhan, to his surprise, made no offer to 
interrupt him. Her eyes were cast down, 
and she had been glancing at the journal 
in her hands. But at this moment she 
sank suddenly back on the seat: the jour- 
nal fell on the ground; her face was quite 
pale, and her eyes were half closed. 
Leigh with much concern asked her if she 
were ill. ‘“ Nothing — nothing,” she said. 
“ Only don’t speak to me for a moment.” 

Thinking she must have heard bad 
news, Leigh picked up the paper and be- 
gan looking through it. The first para- 
graph that caught his eye was thus 

eaded —“ Pictures at the Free-thought 
Schools, Manchester, for the Children of 
Artisans.” Then followed a list of pic- 
tures that had been placed in the school- 
room; and then, “ The committee have 
been obliged to decline- with thanks 
‘Four Rondels in Red and Green,’ etc., 
by Sarah Norham.” He had hardly read 
this, when his eye was caught by yet an- 
other announcement, at the head of the 
first column. It ran thus: “The con- 
templated changes in the management of 
the Agnostic Moralist have been now 
satisfactorily concluded, and the editor 
has much pleasure in announcing that he 
has secured the services of an entirely 
new staff of writers, which comprises 
none but such as are qualified to treat 





their several subjects in an exhaustive and 
masterly manner.” There was more in 
the same strain; and at the conclusion 
were these words: “ The following com- 
munications, which the editor is unable to 
make use of, will be returned to the writ- 
ers upon the pre-payment of the postage.” 
A considerable list was appended, at the 
head of which figured “Functional 
Amusement,” and “ The Cellular Charac- 
ter of the Individual,” etc., followed it. 
Leigh had many generous impulses, and 
he had no inclination to triumph over a 
wounded foe. Indeed, so little was he 
removed from the weakness of human 
sentiment that, as he looked at the suffer- 
ing face and the closed eyes of his com- 
panion, his own eyes insensibly began to 
moisten, and a large drop, before he 
could intercept it, fell and made a blister 
on the pages of the Agnostic Moralist. 
W. H. MALLOCK. 


From The Spectator. 
THE POSITION OF QUAKERISM. 


IT is not very easy to understand the 
very gradual, but very decided decay of 
the Society of Friends in Great Britain. 
They now number, according to their 
own Official statistics, only fourteen thou- 
sand, eight hundred and ninety-two mem- 
bers, and are, in fact, one of the smallest 
of the Christian sects. Churches which 
are scarcely heard of, such as the Bible 
Christians, outnumber them almost ten- 
fold; out-of-the-way denominations, like 
the Swedenborgians, gain far more adher- 
ents every year; while the smallest of 
the orthodox sects, the Baptists, is, com- 
pared with them, a nation. Yet there 
seems to be no visible reason for this lack 
of growth, or tendency to decay. The 
society, so far from declining in public 
favor, has increased in it, till to be a 
Quaker is to be presumably a respectable 
man, and till a Quaker is the one secta- 
rian for whom Churchmen and Dissenters 
alike vote, with a sort of feeling that his 
creed is to be reckoned to the credit side. 
Two members of the Cabinet either are 
or have been Quakers, while the number 
of members of Parliament attached more 
or less to the denomination — men, that 
is, who either are Quakers or would be, 
but for the society’s civil rules about 
marriage and the like—is extraordinary, 
twenty-three or nearly four per cent. of 
the whole House. So greatis the respect 
for the Friends, that legal and social 
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rules are alike waived in their favor ; that 
they, and for years they alone, were ex- 
empted from the obligation of taking 
oaths; and that when the first Quaker 
accepted Cabinet office, the queen unso- 
licited offered him exemption from the 
usual etiquettes which regulate court 
costume. No sect so small has in any 
country to suffer so little, and no sect so 
separate is considered so completely to 
represent in its social life all that its 
countrymen approve. There are literally 
no inconveniences to be suffered by con- 
verts, not even the slight social repulsion 
sometimes expressed by the hotter mem- 
bers of evangelical or orthodox churches 
towards Unitarians. Nevertheless, the 
society does not materially increase. The 
explanation cannot be sought in its theol- 
ogy, for its theology, so far as it is dis- 
tinctive, is in accord with many prevailing 
tendencies of the day. A very great 
number of the liberal orthodox are strong- 
ly drawn towards the Quaker view of the 
inner light, of that action of the Holy 
Spirit as a guide to the purified conscience 
od cath individual in the affairs of life, 
which is the central idea of all Friends; 
and many of them, though not so many, 
are inclined towards the Quaker deduc- 
tion that external ordinances are super- 
fluous, or hampering limitations on the 
action of that light. The non-priestly 
character of the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion of the society excites no annoyance 
or reprehension, while the great secular 
object of its teaching, the duty of philan- 
thropy under the guidance of Christian 
principle, is the inspiring motive of the 
age, the ideal of hundreds of thousands 
outside Quakerism. The gran@ charac- 
teristic, too, of its moral system, so far 
as that is separate, the elevation of 
self-restraint, apart from the object of the 
self-restraint, into a kind of sacredness, 
is in full accord with the teaching of the 
strongest modern divisions of orthodox 
opinion. A sincere Ritualist or Calvinist 
alike inculcates “seriousness” as the 
Quaker does, and from almost precisely 
the same motives. We must add that 
while the modern rules of the societ 
have relieved it from the touch of absurd- 
ity which many associated with its dress, 
it has survived the most ancient and deep 
of all prejudices against it, —the impres- 
sion that it contained an unusual number 
of hypocrites. The jibes on this head 
which appeared to our grandfathers not 
only comic, but sensible, appear to the 
ape generation not only ill-mannered, 
ut very silly. The official view of the 
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society as to non-resistance is, no doubt, 
a difficulty to Englishmen, whose first 
impulse is always resistance, and who do 
not see that Christ denounced the use of 
force when required; but as held by most 
modern Quakers, as a counsel of perfec- 
tion, not necessarily precluding reliance on 
rae it cannot be a very general stum- 
ling-block. One would have thought, 
reasoning a@ priori, that out of the thou- 
sands of perturbed inquirers now seeking 
a haven of rest, a large section would 
have found in the society just what they 
are seeking for, namely, a creed they can 
accept embedded in a strong organiza- 
tion; and that the body, so far from de- 
caying, would have received so many 
converts that it would have been in dan- 
ger not so much of extinction, as of that 
transformation which many sects have 
experienced when their members have 
grown rather too numerous for their 
Church system. The Society, on the 
contrary, receives few accessions, and 
this not from any unwillingness on its 
own part, such as distinguishes the adher- 
ents of some creeds, but from abstinence 
on the part of inquirers. There. is an 
impression abroad indeed that Quakers, 
from their long intermarriage, their gen- 
eral social standing, and a certain semi- 
aristocratic habit of. exclusiveness which 
is their greatest social foible, have come 
to look upon themselves in some degree 
as a caste, and are reluctant to receive 
converts, more especially among the poor; 
but we believe that is a libel, and cer- 
tainly though they do not compass sea 
and land to make one proselyte, they are 
not lacking in missionary zeal. They 
maintain a mission on Mount Lebanon, 
and another near Bethel, which are mod- 
erately successful; a very large and suc- 
cessful mission in Madagascar, where 
they have twenty-five hundred scholars 
and twenty dark-skinned members; and 
have just opened another in Hoshunga- 
bad, in central India. One does not quite 
readily imagine a copper-colored Quaker, 
with no particular clothes on, but there is 
much in their doctrine of the Spirit which 
would exceedingly attract Hindoos, their 
dislike for “ordinances” is the dislike 
shown by all the great Hindoo reformers, 
and Indians ‘are probably the only numer- 
ous people who would really act heartily 
on the doctrine of non-resistance, if they 
embraced it, — would accept all its conse- 

uences to the full, including violent 

eath. The doctrine would exactly suit 
Bengalees, with their unwearied tenacity 





and passive courage and want of brave 
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initiative; and is, among a few of the 
highest pundits, already a counsel of per- 
fection. Nothing would surprise us less 
than to find the Friends become extinct 
in England just as their society in India 
became a numerous and powerful denom- 
ination, protected by a native preposses- 
sion that to injure men who would not 
resist was, at the very least, decidedly 
unlucky. 

The point, however, is the non-increase 


of the society in England, and we should, 


be inclined to attribute it to two causes, 
which are in essence the same. One, no 
doubt, is the singular and, to us, quite 
unintelligible ignorance which prevails as 
to its tenets. We very much doubt if the 
Friends themselves are quite aware of the 
extent to which this is the case, of the 
blank surprise with which most members 
of the lower middle class would receive a 
query as to the Quaker creed. “They 
think it wrong to fight, to swear, or to wear 
fine clothes,” would be the nearest ap- 
proach to an answer. This cause points 
to some defect either in the propagandist 
zeal of the society or its propagandist 
agency; and so does the second, the be- 
lief mentioned above, that the society is 
reluctant to receive converts; and both 
indicate what we conceive to be the true 
reason. The Friends carry their dislike 
of external ordinances so far that they 
reduce their Society below the level of a 
living organism, able to assimilate other 
organisms. They not only reject baptism 
as a visible ordinance, and the Lord’s 
Supper, but they avoid the creation of 
any kind of Church functionaries and any 
form of worship calculated to have a 
propagandist influence. They prescribe 
silence, and look to it for the effect of 
speech. The effect of this method is not, 
as we have observed, to annoy inquirers, 
for modern thought in many directions 
tends to approve the disuse of external 
forms, but to bind the society within a 
kind of dumbness, to reduce it to an inar- 
ticulate condition, in which whatever mes- 
sage it has to give-is heard only in the 
lives of its professors, which, no doubt, 
are visible, but which no more reveal the 
secret of their own production, of the 
causes which have made such lives, than 
do any other things beautitul but inan- 
imate. One may justifiably admire a 
painting forever, without its teaching us 
how to stretch canvas, far more how to 
wield the brush; and we might watch for 
a century successive generations of Mrs. 
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Frys, without comprehending what it is 
in Quakerism which produces such peo- 
ple. Admiration and sympathy by them- 
selves will not breed followers, unless 
there be a leader to follow; and Quaker- 
ism, by the rules of its organization, 
extinguishes leadership, silences the elo- 
quence that might attract, and the argu- 
ment that might convince. The sect has 
had a strong spiritual life, many martyrs, 
many apologists; but it has produced no 
great preacher to the Gentiles, no teacher 
who, with a population behind him, could 
say, “These are not my disciples, but 
Christ’s.” There was more human wis- 
dom in that view of St. Paul’s about “ the 
foolishness of preaching” than the Dis- 
senting sects acknowledge, though they 
exalt it so frequently as a spiritual coun- 
sel for ecclesiastical management.  Si- 
lence is good, but silence, except in a 
martyr, converts nobody; and from mar- 
tyrdom the Friends are freed. They are, 
we see from a report in the Christian 
World, somewhat exercised by backslid- 
ings of their members as.to the usual 
ordinances of Christianity, men who are 
at once good Quakers and good men hav- 
ing been known to doubt audibly whether 
it would not be wiser to admit of baptism 
and the communion as visible and sym- 
bolic acts, and at the last annual meeting 
many bore their testimony against those 
views. We shall say nothing about them, 
quite recognizing that the Christian life 
may be lived without symbols distinc- 
tively Christian, though it will hardly be 
so lived by the majority of mankind; but 
we would ask the society, if it does not 
intend to perish, to consider whether 
white Gentiles do not want missionaries 
as well as copper-colored Gentiles, and 
whether the Friends have any right to 
expect such a decided and repeated mira- 
cle as accessions to their society from 
men who have never heard its doctrines 
clearly expounded would undoubtedly be? 
And we would ask them, too, whether 
they are not too cautious in admitting 
converts —far more cautious than the 
Apostles —and whether Christ would 
have rejected a disciple because he had 
not yet fully accepted all the precepts of 
the faith. If Quakerism is to live, and 
above all, to retain its power of “ruling 
out” its erring friends, it must obtain 
converts, and not wait like a fair statue, 
hoping that the worshipper will find in 
the stone itself an explanatory voice. 
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THE IMPERIAL STATE CROWN OF QUEEN 
Victorta.— This was made by Messrs, Run- 
dell & Bridge in 1838, with jewels taken from 
old crowns, and others furnished by command of 
her Majesty. It consists of diamonds, pearls, 
rubies, sapphires, and emeralds, set in silver 
and gold; it has a crimson velvet cap with 
ermine border, and is lined with white silk. 
Its gross weight is 39 oz. § dwt. troy. The 
lower part of the band, above the ermine bor- 
der, consists of a row of 129 pearls, and the 
upper part of the band of a row of 112 pearls, 
between which, in front of the crown, is a large 
sapphire (partly drilled), purchased for the 
crown by his Majesty King George IV. At 
the back is a sapphire of smaller size, and six 
other sapphires (three on each side), between 
which are eight emeralds. Above and below 
the seven sapphires are 14 diamonds, and 
around the eight emeralds 128 diamonds. Be- 
tween the emeralds and the sapphires are 16 
tréfoil ornaments, containing 160 diamonds. 
Above the band are eight sapphires sur- 
mounted by eight diamonds, between which 
are eight festoons consisting of 148 diamonds. 
In the front of the crown, and in the centre of 
a diamond Maltese cross, is the famous ruby 
said to have been given to Edward, Prince of 
Wales, son of Edward the Third, called the 
Black Prince, by Don Pedro, King of Castile, 
after the battle of Najera, near Vittoria, A.D. 
1367. This ruby was worn in the helmet of 

enry the Fifth at the battle of Agincourt, A.D. 
1415. It is pierced quite through, after the 
Eastern custom, the upper part of the piercing 
being filled up by asmall ruby. Around this 
ruby, in order to form the cross, are 75 bril- 
liant diamonds. Three other Maltese crosses, 
forming the two sides and back of the crown, 
have emerald centres, and contain respectively 
122, 124, and 130 brilliant diamonds. Be- 
tween the four Maltese crosses are four orna- 
ments in the form of the French fleur-de-lis, 
with four rubies in the centres, and surrounded 
by rose diamonds, containing respectively 85, 
86, and 87 rose diamonds. From the Maltese 
crosses issue four imperial arches composed of 
oak leaves and acorns; the leaves contain 728 
rose, table, and brilliant diamonds; 32 pearls 
form the acorns, set in cups containing 54 rose 
diamonds and one table diamond. The total 
number of diamonds in the arches and acorns 
is 108 brilliant, 116 table, and 559 rose dia- 
monds. From the upper part of the arches 
are suspended four large pendent pear-shaped 
pearls with rose-diamond caps, containing 12 
rose diamonds, and stems containing 24 very 
small rose diamonds. Above the arch stands 
the mound, containing in the lower hemisphere 
304 brilliants, and in the upper 224 brilliants, 
the zone and arc being composed of 33 rose 
diamonds. The cross on the summit has a 
rose-cut sapphire in the centre, surrounded by 
four large brilliants and 103 smaller brilliants. 
[The above description of the crown is by Pro- 
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fessor Tennant, mineralogist to her Majesty, at 
149 Strand. The crown jewels are usually ex- 
hibited in the Wakefield Tower.] 


RECORDING THE WIND AT GREENWICH 
OBSERVATORY. — At the summit of one of the 
two turrets, overlooking the Park and the 
Royal Naval College and Royal Naval School, 
with the Thames beyond, at the north front of 
the Observatory, is erected Osler’s Self-Regis- 
tering Anemometer. It displays at the top, 
outside, a large vane, which is turned by the 
wind, and from which a vertical spindle pro- 
ceeds downward, nearly to the table within the 
turret, giving motion by a pinion on the spindle 
to a rackwork carrying the holder of a pencil. 
This pencil makes a mark upon a paper affixed 
to a board, which is moved horizontally by 
means of a second rack connected with the 
pinion of a clock; and which board, with the 
paper, moves uniformly in a reverse direction to 
that given by the above-mentioned rack hold- 
ing the pencil. The paper has lines printed 
on it, corresponding with the directions which 
the pencil must take when moved by the vane 
above turning either to the north, east, south, 
or west, respectively; and it has also trans- 
verse lines making the spaces that the pencil 
will traverse from hour to hour, at the uniform 
rate of motion given to the paper. The space 
over which the pencil has to move in one hour 
is nearly three-quarters of an inch; and its 
deviations, marking the paper, show any 
changes there may have been in the direction 
of the wind. Another pencil is employed in 
registering, on its own portion of the sheet, 
the force or pressure of the wind, from half a 
pound to the square foot up to thirty pounds, 
which is seldom exceeded in our English cli- 
mate. For this purpose, near the vane above 
the turret outside, a round plate or disk is 
constantly exposed to the wind, shifting its 
position with the vane; and it is furnished 
with springs behind, the force of which must 
be overcome by the pressuretof the wind upon 
the plate. It is connected, by a cord and cer- 
tain mechanism, with the pencil-carrier below, 
inscribing a line on the sheet of paper which 
is drawn forward, as before described, at a cer- 
tain uniform rate by the hour. There is an- 
other wind-measuring apparatus, Dr. Robin- 
son’s, erected on the same platform a short 
distance to the rear. The motion to this is 
given by the pressure of the wind on four 
hemispherical cups, fixed to the ends of horizon- 
tal arms, fifteen inches long, revolving around 
a perpendicular axis. The pencil, in this case, 
writes on a sheet of paper wrapped round a 
barrel which revolves, on a vertical axis, once 
in twenty-four hours. This anemometer, in- 


vented by Dr. Robinson, of Armagh, was con- 


structed in 1836, Illustrated London News. 





